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Art. I. Letters on the Works and CharaG&er of F.F. Roufax. ‘To 
which are added a Letter from the Countefs Alexandre de Vafly 
to the Baronefs de Stael, with the Baronefs’s Anfwer, and an 
Account of the laft Moments of Rouffeau. By Mademoifelle 
Necker, Baronefs de Stael*. Tranflated from the French. 12zmo. 
pp-140. 3s. fewed. Robinfons. 1789. 


“© WomeEN,” as was obferved by the ingenious Hannah 
More+, ‘* admire paffionately ; men approve cautioufly. One 
fex will think it betrays a want of feeling to be moderate in its 
applaufe; the other will be afraid of expofing a want of judg- 
ment by being in raptures with any thing.” 

This being the cafe, it cannot be wonderful if aur old- 
fafhioned and grave judgment fhould not, at all times, ,keep 
pace with the warm feelings of a /enfible French woman. 


_The Baronefs de Stael, in ftudying her favourite Roufleau, 


feems to have caught a portion of his enthufiafm, which rapidly 
hurries her on, without allowing her to feparate and arrange 
her thoughts. ‘They, therefore, too frequently appear vague, 
indiftint, and contufed. This obfcurity is not a little in- 
creafed by the language; which abounds with abftract terms, 
and figurative expreffions: fo that we fometimes are obliged to 
content ourfelves with gueffing the fair author’s meaning. 

‘ Itis probable,’ fays the writer f, ‘ that they who may indulgently 
deign to prediét in me fome talents, will be the firft to reproach 
me with having haftily undertaken to treat a fubjeat, to which my 
abilities, even when matured by time, will never be equal. Bue 
how is it pofible to poftpone to a diftant and uncertain day the de- 
claration of a fentiment by which we are ftrongly imprefled?’ 


Qussas it. 





* Daughter of the celebrated M. Necker, and lady of the Baron 
de Stael, a Swedifh nobleman. 

t In her introduétion to ‘* Effays on various Subjects.” 

t Preface, p. iv. 
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Doubtlefs we agree that this is difficult: to a young lady 
particularly, perhaps fcarcely pofftble; and we take this to be 
a better plea for the prefent publication, than what is after- 
ward offered, when we are afked *, ¢ Is it not in our juvenile 

ears that we owe the greateft acknowledgments to Roufleau?? 
tf by this it is meant to affirm, that Roufleau’s writings are 
calculated for the perufal of young perfons, we think quite 
otherwife :. if, onthe contrary, it only reminds us of the benefits 
derived from his advice in the education of youth, though we 
allow the fact, we cannot avoid obferving, that Roufieau’s 
authority can never be quoted in defence of an early publication 
from the pen of a female. 

After faying thus much, it is neceflary to declare, that we 
are not cenfuring the prefent production as crude and prema. 
ture: we objec only to the mode of juftifying that, which, 
perhaps, does not need any juftification. 

On the fubject of Roufleau’s ityle, we meet with the fol- 


lowing obfervations : 

¢ Much has been faid in favour of the perfection of Rouffeau’s ftyle. 
I know not if this be precifely the eulogium due to it; perfection feems 
more to confift ia the abfence of defects than in the exiftence of great 
beauties; n meafure than in diffufenefs; in that which an author 
always is, than in that which he fometimes fhews himfelf to be; ina 
word, perfection gives an idea of proportion rather than of grandeur. 
But Rouffeau is alternately elevated and deprefled; he is iometimes 
below, and at others, even above perfection. He collects all his 
warmth to a center, and, to blaze forth, unies all the rays whence 
light only would have proceeded, had they remained feparate. If 
man has but a certain proportion of mental vigour, let him exert it 
all at once; and exhauft himlelf if it be neceflary; let him fuffer 
me so defcend, provided he has once elevated me to the fkies. 
Neverthelefs Rouffeau joining to warmth and genius what is pre- 
cifely called wit, that faculty of feizing diftant and fubtle affinities, 
which, without extending the boundary of thought, marks out 
new tracts in the regions through which it has already paft, and 
‘without giving rapidity to ftyle, yet animates it by contrafts and 
oppofition; he often fills up by ingenious thoughts the inter- 
vals of his eloquence, and thus by not fuffering the intereft of the 
reader to diminifh, conftantly keeps hold of his attention. His 
ftyle receives a perfect clearnefs from a great propriety in the choice 
of terms, and a remarkable fimplicity of grammatical conftruction: 
- his thought is faithfully rendered by his expreffion, but the charm 
of this is due to his mind. M. de Buffon gives a colouring to his 
~ ftyle by imagination,. Roufleau animates his by his charaéter: the 
former choofes his expreflions, but thefe efcape from the latter. 
The eloquence of M. de Buffon can belong to none but men of 
genius: paflion alone may be a means of obtaining that of Roul- 





* Preface, p.iv. 
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feau. But what greater eulogium can be given him than that of 
finding in moft of the fubjeéts upon which he has written, the 
warmth with which the tranfports of love, hatred, or other 
paffions, may at once in life infpire thofe by whom they are felt? 
His ftyle is not always harmonious; but in the paflages infpired by his 
foul, though there exifts not the imitative harmony of the poets, nor 
the fucceflion of fonorous words which would be pleafing to thofe even 
by whom their meaning,were not underitood ; yet is there, if ] may 
be permitted the expreflion, a kind of natural harmony, the accent 
of paffion, and forming with it a perfect concord, like a well-com- 
oled air with the words it exprefies. He is blameable in fometimes 
aving made ufe of expreflions which a better tafte would have re- 
jected; but by the affectation with which he employs them, it 
appears that he is well aware of the criticifm to which they are ex- 
pofed. He feems to take a pride in forcing his readers to approve 
them; and, perhaps from a kind of republican fpirit, he will not 
acknowledge the exiftence of low or elevated terms, of rank, even 
among words; but if he hazards fome expreffions which a juftnefs of 
tafte would have rejected, he reconciles this to himfelf by whole 
pafflages perfect in every refpect. He who rejeéts rules, after once 
having confined himfelf to them, gives a fufficient proof that he 
we not condemn them from an incapacity to follow what they pre- 
cribe.’ 

The above obfervations are, on the whole, judicious.—The 
idea, however, of Rouffeau’s republican fpirit not acknow-~ 
leging any difference of rank even among words, is ftrikingly 
fanciful: we could not but {mile when we faw the fingularity of 


the mafter thus reflected by his fair pupil. 

Rouffeau has been reproached for fome fentiments refpecting 
women, contained in his difcourfe againft the eftablifhment of 
public fpectacles at Geneva. Mad. de Stael’s remarks on this 
head, are juft; they alfo give an infight into her charater: 

‘ Although,’ fays fhe, * Roufleau has endeavoured to prevent 
women from interfering in public affairs, and acting a brilliant 
part in the theatre of politics; yet in fpeaking of them how much 
has he done it to their fatisfaction! If he wifhed to deprive them 
of fome rights foreign to their fex, how has he for ever reftored to 
them all thofe to which it has a claim! and in attempting to di- 
minifh their influence over the deliberations of men, how facredly 
has he eftablifhed the empire they have over their happinefs! In 
aiding them to defcend from an ufurped throne, he has firmly 
feated them upon that to which they were deftined by nature; and 
although he be full of indignation againft them when they endea- 
vour to refemble men, yet when they come before him with all the 
charms, weaknefles, virtues, and errors of their fex, his refpect for 
their perfons amounts almoit to adoration. ‘To conclude, he ad- 
mits the paffion of love: his pardon is granted. What fignifies it 
to women, that his ‘reafon difputes with them the empire, when 
his heart is devotedly theirs; or of what importance is it to thofe 
even whom nature has endowed with tendernefs, that they fhould 
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be deprived of the falfe honour of governing him whom they love? 
Thefe, becaufe they adore him, prefer feeling his fuperiority, and 
admiring it; thinking him far fuperior to themfelves and depend- 
ing on him, they votuntarily fubmit to his authority, lay every 
thing at his feet, themfelves even giving the sample, and wilh 
for no other return than that of the heart, of which, in loving, 
they have become worthy. However, the only wrong with which, 
in the name of my fex, I can reproach Rouffeau, is his having ad- 
vanced, in a note annexed to a letter on public fpetacles, that 
women are incapable of works which require to be written with 
energy or paflion. Let him, if he pleafes, refufe women thofe rare 
literary talents, which, far from gaining them the affections of 
men, make them their competitors; and that exceflive vigour of 
mind, that profound faculty of attention, with which great geniufes 
are endowed. ‘Their weak organs are not formed for thefe, and 
their heart, too frequently affeAed by their fentiments or mif- 
fortune, conftantly influences their mode of thinking, and does not 
fuffer them to fix on objects foreign to their reigning idea. But let 
him not accufe them of being unable to write with warmth or in- 
capable of defcribing love. It is by the heart only that they are 
dijtinguifhed; this gives impulfion to their minds, and aids them 
in finding fome delight in a deftiny of which fentiments are the 
only events, and affection the fole intereft; it is this which unites 
them to the fate of him they love, and creates them a happinefs of 
which the only fource is the felicity of the objects of their tender- 
nefs. ‘Finally, it isthe heart which ferves them inftead of inftruc- 
tion and experience, and renders them worthy of feeling that of 
which they are incapable of judging, Sappho only among women, 
fays Roufleau, ‘knew how to fpeak of love. Although they might 
biuth to make ufe of her warmth of expreflion, the reign.of a wild 
delirium, rather than a profound paflion, they would at leaf be 
able to exprefs what they feel; and this fublime forrow, that me- 
lancholy grief, thofe all-powerful fentiments which enable them to 
live and die, would perhaps produce morse deep emotions in the heart 
of the reader than all the tranfports to which the exalted imagination 
of poets and lovers give birth.’ 

The authorefs next enquires into the merits of that bewitch- 
ing and fingular novel, the new Eloifa. She admits, p. 20, 
that © it will be thought dangerous to be concerned for Julia ; 
that it is giving a charm to crimes, and that the injury this 
novel may do to young girls yet in a ftate of innocence, is 
more certain than the utility of which it may be to fuch as are 
not.” She terms the Eloifa a moral difcourfe, and is of opi- 
nion, that * it is for none but pure hearts that moral difcourfes 
ought to be written :’ but do not thefe affertions imply a con- 
tradiction: for how can a difcourfe, which is of ufe to none 
but pure hearts, be fuppofed to be injurious to young girls. in a 
ftate of innocence? And why are moral difcourfes to be.ad- 
drefled only to. pure hearts? Shall we content ourfelves with 
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animating thofe who have never ftrayed; without attempting 
the more glorious tafk of recalling the erring to their duty? or, 
to come to the point, if we are to expect utility from the Eloifa, 
muft it not be to thofe who, like Julia, have fallen, but may 
yet, from the excellence of her example, be reclaimed? 

Neither can we allow that it is neceflary to * mingle paffion 
with virtue, to gain them both a due attention,’ p.26: and 
that Rouffeau therefore followed the beft method of inftruécting 
us in our duty, by interefting our paffions. On the contrary, 
we are convinced, that to induce men to act wifely, we mutt 
apply to their reafon, and not to their feclings; we muft im- 
prove their judgment, not inflame their paffions, Nay, we 
will affert, that it is even unwife to lead to virtuous actions by 
raifing powerful emotions of the heart: as we thus, to the 
neglect of our reafon and judgment, give additional licence to 
that which was before ungovernable, and which may, in future, 
ruin the caufe it at prefent fupports. ‘Io enlarge no further 
on the fubjet, let thofe who have read the Eloifa in an early 
period of life, fay, if after having their minds agitated with 
the language of paffion, they fat down coolly to examine argu- 
ments, and form refolutions for future conduct? or did they 
not, let them honeftly avow it, /&/p over pages of inftruction, 
to fearch for {craps of adventure? —IV¥e, at leaft, can recal the 
day, when— * But, oh! vain boaft!—’tis not fo now.” 

The following remark is judicious : 

‘ Cuftom confines our young girls to convents. There is no 
danger that the novel of Rouffeau will ever give them the leatt 
averfion to fuitable marriages. ‘Thefe never depend upon them- 
felves: every perfon about them itudies the means of preferving 
their hearts from tender impreflions: they are watched over by the 
virtue, and fometimes by the ambition alfo of their parents. 
Men themfelves, whimfical in their principles, wait until they are 
married before they fpeak tothem of love. At this epocha the 
face of every thing about them is changed; they who approach 
them attempt not to fill their heads with romantic ideas, but to 
tarnifh their minds with infipid pleafantries upon every thing they 
have learned to refpeA. It is then they ought to read Eloifa.’ 

Certainly, Roufleau’s novel is capable of doing lefs harm and 
more good to the females of France, than to our fair country~ 
women, 

The remainder of this letter contains fome found criticifm. 
Among other obfervations, the Baronefs is of opinion, * that 
the pleafantries of Clara have not either tafte or grace,’ 

The third letter treats of the Emilius. Our fprightly authorefs 
re-echoes, with exclamations of rapture, the leading fentiments 
of this celebrated treatife : 

‘ How admirable,’ fhe obferves, * is that education, which, 
without either trick or violent conftraint, treats the child as a feeble 
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man, and not as a dependent being; which forces him to obedi- 
ence, not by making him bend under the authority of a governor 
or father, with whole rights he cannot be acquainted, and whofe 
power would be hateful to him; but under filent yet inflexible ne- 
ceflity, that eternal power which will command him when all the 
efforts of his matters will be vain; a power not degrading to the 
perfon who fubmits to it, and which does not accuftom one man to 
be obedient to others.’ ) 

But, furely, where reftraint is impofed, it fhould be made 
neceflary to the welfare of the child, not agrceable to the 
caprice of the parents. Surely the child fhould find, that the 
controul of his parent is the confequence of greater know- 
lege, not of greater ftrength. In the latter cafe, following 
the parent’s example, the child would become a tyrant over 
thofe who were weaker than himfelf: in the former, he would 
feek to enlarge his power. by cultivating his underftanding, 


and increafing his knowlege. 

In {peaking of the education of females, the fair writer is 
unwilling to allow that weaknefs and inferiority on which 
Rouffeau infifts: * Women would perhaps contribute to the 
happinefs of their hufbands, were they by choice, rather than 
weaknefs, to confine themfelves to their deftination, and to 
fubmit to the object of their tendernefs rather from love than 
the want of protection.’ P. 67. 

On the fubjeét of marriage, we have the following remarks : 

‘ Rouffeau, it will be faid, gave himfelf no concern about the 
whimfical inftitutions of vanity; he did not fupport an edifice he 
wifhed to throw down; why, therefore, has he made Sophia too 
weak for the moft happy fituation in the world? How, ina fublime 
piece of eloquence, the fupplement to this work, has he defcribed 
Sophia betraying her hufband? Rooffeau himfelf condemned her 
education, and facrificed it to the defire of difplaying that of Emi- 
lius, in expofing to view his courage in the moft violent fituation of 
the heart. How was he able to refolve to fhew us Sophia inferior 
to all, unfaithful to him whom fhe loves? He has fhewn her to be 
more than weak. Did fhe want ftréngth of mind? She had mar- 
ried her lover. For what reafon is the heart made forrowful by the 
melancholy conclufion of the hiftory of Emilius and Sophia? Why 
are they feconded who, not believing the durability of fentiments, 
think it a matter of indifference to begin or end by not loving 
each other; or why are women degraded by making her fall who 
feemingly ought to have been their model? Ah! Rovfleau, this 
was knowing them badly; their heart may lead them aftray, but it 
has the means of defending them. Not one of thofe whom virtue 
alone could not reftrain, united to thy Emilius and beloved by 
him, would have exchanged peace and happinefs for fhame and de- 
{fpair; not one, weak even as thou hait fuppofed and defcribed 
them, would have banifhed herfelf from a terreftrial paradife, by 
breaking the bonds of Hymen formed by love.’ 

At 
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At the clofe of this, and in the following letter, which treats 
of the political works of Roufleau, the Baronefs, in the moft 
animated ftrain, alludes to her father, and the prefent fituation 
of France. As a fpecimen, we give the conciufion of the 
fourth letter : 

‘ Rife, therefore, O Rouffeau! rife from thy afhes; appear, and 
let thy efficacious wifhes encourage in his career the man who fets 
off from the extremity of evil, having for his aim the perfeftion of 
that which is good; the man whom France has named her guardian 
angel, and who, in her tranfports for him, has feen nothing but 
his duty towards her; him whom all ovght to fecond as if they 
fupported the public welfare: in fine, the man who is deferving of 
a judge, an admirer, and a fellow citizen like thee.’ 

Letter v. treats of the tafte of Rouffeau for mufic and botany, 
and the vith and laft, contains an account of Roufleau’s cha- 
racter and death. ‘The character is chiefly drawn from his 
confeffions, which are in every perfon’s hands, and of which 
we have already given a full account *. The Baronefs afferts, 
that Rouffeau ended his life by fuicide. Her informa- 
tion on this fubje&t came from a Genevefe who lived with 
him, and who * received from him, a little time before his 
death, a letter which feemed to indicate fuch a defign: 

‘ After the event, having taken infinite pains to gain fome ac- 
count of his laft moments, he learned, that in the morning of the 
day on which Rouffeau died, he rofe in perfect health, yet faid he. 
was going to fee the fun for the laft time, and drank, before he 
went out, fome coffee which he himfelf had made. He returned 
in a few hours, and then began to be in extreme pain; but con- 
ftantly forbade thofe about him to fend for any afliftance, or give 
notice to any body of his fituation. A few days previous to this 
melancholy moment, he had perceived the vile inclinations of his 
wife toward a man of the loweft clafs. This difcovery feemed ta 
overwhelm him with affliction, and he remained eight hours toge- 
ther by the water-fide in the moft profound meditation. It feems 
to me, that if thefe particulars be added to hjs habicual melancholy, 
and the extreme increafe of his terrors and diffidence, it is not 
poflible to doubt, but that this great and unhappy man voluntarily 
terminated his exiftence.’ 

We are happy, however, to learn from the Countefs de 
Vafly’s letter, that this fuppofition is groundlefs ; 

‘ ‘lhe detail you give of the circumitances which preceded his 
lat moments, is not exaét. Rouffeau could have no knowledge 
cf the infidelity of his wife, or at leait of the perfon whom he per- 
mitted to bear his name; becaufe it was not until more than a year 
efter his death, that her mifbehaviour was fuch, as to make it im- 
poffible for her to remain any longer at Ermenonville.’ 

We were much affected with the fenfible writer’s defcription 
ef her feelings on vifiting the urn of her favourite Roufleau— 
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* See Rev. vol. Ilxvi. Ixvii. and Ilxix. 
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¢ of the author of Julia.” We with to extrac it: but we 
have already tranfgreffed in the Jength of this article. We 
muft, therefore, take leave of our fair letter-writer. O 





Art. II. Mr. Howard on Lazarettos, &c¢. 
[ Article concluded. | 


Havinc already confidered that part of this excellent work 
which relates to lazarettos and prifons, we fhall now proceed 
to examine the author’s fentiments on hofpitals, poor-houfes, 
and {chools; offering occafionally, though but feldom, a few 


remarks of our own. . 
. In this work, Mr. Howard has given us his thoughts relative 
to what ought to be the conftruction of an ho/pital: 

‘ The fituation of an infirmary, or hofpital, fhould be on ele. 
vated ground, near a ftream of water, and out of a town *. The 
wards, if only one for each fex, to be from twenty-five to thirty 
feet high, arched, and without apartments over them; otherwife, 
the building to confitt of only sao fortes befide the cellars, and the 
area extended as far as neceflary upon this plan, that the inconve- 
nience of higher rooms may be avoided. ‘The firft floor raifed four 
or five fteps from the ground, and the afcent made eafy to the en- 
trance. The wards fifteen feet high to the cielings, and diftiné 
ones for medical and chirurgical patients, Two doors to each 
ward, one of them iron Jatticed, or canvafs. Staircafe of ftone, 
fpacious, convenient and eafy, asin Italy, Marfeilles, Malta, &c. 
No foom to contain more than eight Jeds. The windows lofty 
and oppofite, or large circalar apertures (as at Leeds infirmary) 
Opening into paflages not lefs than fix feet wide; hafps and ftaples 
for the upper fafhes, to prevent their being fhut at improper times ; 
one of the windows fhould open from the cieling to the floor, 
cither as folding doors, or like thofe at Guy’s hofpital: a ftone 
gallery for more readily opening and fhutting the windows, as 
in the Italian hofpitals. The cze/ings lathed and plaftered, and 
proper apertures in them. ‘The fire-places in the middle of the 





—~— 


* It is evident how different this is from the fituation of moft of 
the London hofpitals; which, in general, are in clofe and confined 
places. St. Bartholomew’s is, indeed, in fome refpeéts, well placed, 
as being in the vicinity of a large market, and. thus affording 
immediate relief in accidents; but both the hofpital and the mar- 
ket thould be out of the town. This fhould be the cafe with all mar- 
kets to which beafts are driven, either for the purpofe of fale or flaugh- 
ter. § At Vienna, (Mr.H. fays,) the butchery is, with the utmoft pro- 
priety, carried on in the fuburbs, and the meat is prepared for fale 
there, before it is brought to the public markets. The fame order 
is obferved in all the ggher cities of the empire; and this may be 
one reafon why I neve? faw, in any city on the continent, an 
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fonger fide of the wards: the beds in fpacious receffes, as at To- 
ledo and Burgos; or to each bed a rece/s with curtains, as at Ge- 
noa, Savona, &c. ‘The bedfteads iron, painted, and with a fcrew, 
that the backs may be eafily raifed or lowered: the beds on var- 
nifhed boards or !aths, with hair-mattreffes. In each ward a cif- 
tern, bafin and towel for the patients. Vaults on the ourhde of 
the wards, and water-clofets, as at Guy’s hofpital: for every im- 

rovement that may render fuch places lefs offenfive, thould be 
carefully adopted in all houfes containing a number of inhabitants. 
Airy rooms and refeétories for convalefcent patients: one /pare and 
anfurnijbed ward ; each ward to be taken in fucceflion, and called 
the {pare ward. The kitchen, wath-houfe, brew-houfe, and bake- 
houfe, out of the houfe: but if the kitchen be im the houfe, it 
fhould be lofty, as in Chriit’s hofpital (not under ground), and 
the entrance through the fervants’ hall. A convenient bath, with 
an eafy defcent into it. A piazza and fpacious walk, to induce 
patients to take the air and exercife. ‘The wards wathed once 
a-week—fcraped and lime-whited at leaft once a-year. (The ma- 
chines at Northwich for fupplying the falt mines with frefh air, be- 
ing on a fimple conftruétion, would be of admirable ufe m hofpi- 
tals, efpecially if fituated in clofe and confined places.) ‘fhe pa- 
tients wafhed at their admiffion in the cold or warm bath, and to 
conform ftri€tly to the rules of micety and cleanline/s. 

‘ It may be proper to fuggeit, that many of thefe ideas may be 
adopted with equal propriety in the confrudion and regulation of 
poor-houfes.’ 

In the management of inftitutions fo liberally founded as 
hofpitals are in Great Britain and Ireland, it is with pain that 
we are obliged to notice inftances of abufe. In Ireland, efpe- 


cially, thefe are but too common : 

‘ The infirmary at Maryburgh, for Queen’s County, is an old 
houfe, in which are four rooms for patients. ‘The floor of the 
room below was dirt, and the walls were black and filthy: it had in 
it three patients. In two of the rooms above there were thirteen beds 
and fifteen patients. In a room called the tower, two patients, and 
a little dirty hay on the floor, on which they faid the norfe lay. 
This room was very dirty, the cieling covered with cobwebs, and 
in feveral places open to the fky. Here I faw one naked, pale ob- 
je&t, who was under the neceflity of tearing his fhirt for bandages 
for his fraétured thigh. No fheets in the houfe,—and the blankets 
were very dirty. No vault: no water.—The diet is a threepenny 
loaf and two pints of milk; or rather, if my tafte did not deceive 
me, of milk and water.—The furgery was a clofet about ten fee¢ 
by fix; the furniture confifted of ten vials, fome of them without 
corks, of a little falve ftuck on a board, fome tow, and pieces of 
torn paper fcattered on the floor, ‘This hofpital, befides the 100/. 
ayear, has acounty prefentment of zoo/. the fame as that at Ca- 
fhel. TThefe two are the only infirmaries in the kingdom which 
have this large county prefentment. 

‘ The hofpital at Omagh, for the county Of Tyrone, is an old 


ruinous houfe :—very dirty.—Patients lay on ftraw on the floors : — 
one 
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one of them a man eighty years of age.—No fheets :— hardly a 
blanket to cover them. On application to the vice-trea{urer, he 
replied, ‘* They may find their own ftraw and blankets.” A very 
fickly boy had not his clothes taken off for a fortnight.—Two Jay 
in the bathing-tub, which was five feet nine inches by three feet 
fix.—No water :—no vaults. Patients, eight men and four women. 
The felons in the gaol were better accommodated as to cleanlinefg 
and bedding, and their cells were lefs offenfive ’ 

The following abufe is, as Mr. H. properly remarks, tog 

revalent in our hofpitals, and more fo in our difpenfaries : 

At Lifford hofpital, ¢ the payment of 31]. 8s. 3d. quali 

fies a perfon to vote asa governor. I am well informed, that 


the furgeon (Mr. Spence) {pent 500/. in procuring votes to 
enfure his election. The fame fcandalous abufe, by which the 
lives and health of the poor are in a manner put up fo auction, 
prevails, as is well known, in many of the London ho/fpitals.’ 

The general defe&ts in our London hofpitals are thus ftated 
by Mr. H.; and we choofe rather to quote his words, than 
to fpecify any inftances of particular neglect : 

* The fecurities and fees required at admiffion into many of the 
hofpitals bear hard upon the poor, and abfolutely exclude many of 
thofe who have the greateft occafion for charitable relief. The 
nurfes’ fees in particular open a door to many impofitions. 

‘ The vifits of governors are too often only a matter of form ; the 
vifiter hurrying out of an offenfive room, and readily acquiefcing in 
the reports of nurfes, &c. Hence I apprehend, many inftances of 
neglect in furgeons and their dreflers, as well as other officers, go 
unnoticed. 

‘ I have never found any clergyman adminiftering confolation 
and admonition to the fick ; and prayers are ufually attended by 
very few. 

‘ White-wafhing the wards is feldom or never practifed ; and in- 
jurious prejudices againft wafhing floors, and admitting freth air, 
are fuffered to operate. 

‘ Bathing, either hot or cold, is fcarcely ever ufed; I fuppofe, 
becaufe it would give trouble to the attendants. 

* There are no convalefcent wards or fitting rooms, fo that the 
patients are often turned out very unfit for work, or the common 
mode of living. 

‘ The admiflion of great quantities of beer for the patients from 
ale-houfes, by alleged, or pretended orders from the faculty, is a 

reat and growing evil. Every proper article of diet fhould be pro- 
vided by the hofpital, and xo other, on any account, be admitted.’ 

Before we quit this fubjeét, we fhall give the author’s fen- 
timents on foundling hofpitals; of the juftice of which, we 
have long been convinced. After obferving that, in the found- 
ling hofpital at Dublin, children aye received gt ail times, he 
adds : 

* Foundling ho/pitals may be confidered in two lights ; one as chas 


tities for the maintenance and education of poor geferted children, 
wh@ 
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who otherwife might fall viétims to ill treatment and neglect. The 
ober, as means to prevent child-murder, by providing a refuge 
againft the fhame and difgrace attending the difcovery of illegiti- 
mate pregnancy. For both thefe purpofes it 1s requifite that ad- 
miffion into fuch hofpitals fhould be eafy ; but, paricularly for the 
Jatter, it is effential that it may be obtained without any form, or 
delay, and in perfeé fecrecy. It is another queftion, whether fuch 
inftitutions may not do more harm than good, by encouraging li- 
centiou{nefs ; but certainly they cannot prevent the murder of chil- 
dren unlefs the mother can get rid of the charge without difcovery. 

‘ Thofe hofpirals, therefore, in which admiflion is made very dif- 
ficult, and only to be obtained by powerful intereft and recom- 
mendation, feem to me abfolutely ulelefs, and only to ferve as a 

rovition for the baftards of gentlemen, or of fuch as by their con- 
neftions have no need of public relief.’ 

On the fubje&t of work-houfes, we meet with fome ufeful 
information: but we mutt content ourfelves with a fingle ex- 
tract : 

‘ I could with that all o/d and infirm people, in all parifh work- 
houfes, had one third of their earnings, as is the cafe at Hamburgh, 
&c. which I am perfuaded would even be for the advantage of fuch 
parifhes.—-1_muft add, that I by no means approve of the idea of 
parifhes giving no relief to perfons out of their work-houfes ; for, 
even the beft eftablifhments of this kind have fomething in them 
repugnant to the feelings of an Engliihman. An ingenious writer 
has propofed parifh work-/oops (fimilar to what I have mentioned 
at Vienna): and was not Mr. Henry Fielding’s propofal of the 
fame nature? ‘‘ that poor people might relieve themfelves ; and by 
repairing to them in the day-time, and receiving what they earn- 
ed, they would be enabled to return to the comforts of their own 
fire-fide, avd be at liberty to engage in any other occupation that 
might offer.’ ‘* For the original inftitution of the poor laws is, 
(in Judge Blackftone’s words), to relieve the impotent poor, and 
them only ; and to find emp!oyment for fuch as are able to work : 
a plan more humane and beneficial than even feeding and clothing 
of millions, by affording them the means (with proper indultry) to 
feed and clothe themfelves.” 

‘ If all parifhes were to procure the means of labour, both for 
men and women, I am perfuaded it would keep many out of thofe 
places of confinement, parifh work-houfes: and as for fuch perfons 
as have nothing but their labour by which to fupport themfelves, 
they fhou!d be compelled to work, in well-regulated houfes of cor- 
rection, unlefs in cafes of ficknels, age, and incapacity.’ 

We now come to that part of Mr. Howard’s book which 
treats of fchools; and to thefe feminaries, on his different 
tours in [RELAND, he appears to have paid peculiar attention. 
The fubjeét, indeed, demanded it. ‘Che [rif have thirty-eight 
CHARTER SCHOOLS, for the education of Popifh and other poor 
natives; befide two called the Ranelagh fchools, which admit 
auiy the children of Proteffants. Independent of thefe, are 

four 
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four Nurseries, for the reception of children under fix years 
of age. ‘To all of thefe, the author’s attention was directed, 
We cannot give his particular obfervations, but we are forry 
to fay, that the fum of them is, that thefe excellent charities 
are much neglected ; and that what was intended, and ought 
to be made, a fource of happinefs to the children, is, by mit. 
management, rendered an evil. Moft earneftly do we with to 
fee the fame minute enquiry, which has here been made into 
the Trifh charter fchools, carried into our free {chools in Ene- 
land. We fufpeé that a lift of fimilar abufes would be the re- 
fult. ‘To the enormity of abufe, in one inftance, we can bear 
teftimony. At a liberally-endowed public {chool in Hertford- 
fhire, not a fingle boy, for whofe benefit it was inftituted, is 
educated ; the mafter being afraid left, by mixing them with 
his private fcholars, he fhould leffen the number of the Jatter, 
Yet he is contented to receive, not only the very liberal allow- 
ance made to himfelf, but an ample provifion for an under: 
mafter. The method by which he contrives this, and, at the 
fame time, quiets his confcience, is curious. ‘‘- He is obliged 
(as he holds out to the poor inhabitants in the neighbourhood ) 
to teach their children nothing but Latin and Greek; and if 
thefe will be of any fervice to them, and can be learned with- 
Out teaching them Englifh, they may fend their boys, and he 
will inftruct them ! !”’ 

Referring thofe who are fper/fonally interefted in the conduc 
of charity-ichools, to the book itfelf, we fhall finifh our view 
of the fubje&t in Mr. Howard’s words; adding to them the 
account of the CHESTER fchool, which appears, in fome re- 
{pects, to be attended with peculiar advantages : 

« I cannot forbear here exprefling a wih that the dencfits of edu- 
cation were more generally extended over IRELAND, than they are 
by thefe {chools. if FREE-sCHOOLS were initituted in EVERY PA- 
nish, for inftru€ting in the /ower parts of learning, and the prin- 
ciples of morality, children of each fex, and of all per/uafions, it 
would perhaps more than any thing tend to foften the manners 
of the Irifh poor, and enable their youth to refift the various 
temptations to vice, to which they are inevitably expofed in their 
crowded huts and cabins. 

‘ The lower clafs of people in Ireland are by no means averfe 
to the improvement of their children, At the cabins on the road- 
fide I faw feveral fchools, in which, for the payment of 3s. 3d. 
Irith per quarter, children were inftructed in reading, writing, and 
accounts. Some of thefe I examined as to their proficiency, and 
found them much forwarder than thofe of the fame age in the 
charter fchools. They were clean and wholefome, and confitted of 
the children of both Proteftant and Catholic parents. 1 hope I 
fhall not be thought, as a Proteffant Difenter, indifferent to the 


Proteftant caufe, when I exprefs my with, that thefe diftinctions 
were 
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were lefs regarded in beftowing the advantages of education ; and 
that the increafe of Protefanti/m were chiefly trufted to the diffemi- 
nation of Anowd/ledge and found morals. 

‘ In Scotland, almoft every village has its fettled fchool-mafter ; 
the beneficial effects of which are evident: for it is principally 
owing to this, that the numerous emigrants from that country, dif- 

rfed over almoft all Europe, appear with credit, and advance 
themfelves in their feveral ftations. The Sunday {chools lately efta- 
blifhed by the benevolence of the public, in fo many parts of Eng- 
jand, will doubtlefs in fome degree produce fimilar good effects, af 
the. benefactors abate not of their zeal and attention. But no plan 
that I have feen for the extended initruction of the poor feems 
more judicioufly calculated for the purpofe, than one lately in- 
ftituted by the truftees of the Biue-coat Hofpital in the city of 
Chefter, where, to an ancient eflablifhment of an 4o/pital for poor 
children, a charity for the education of a large number of out- 
{cholars has been annexed, and has been produtive of the hap- 
pieft effets. I will therefore here tran{fcribe the following particu- 
lar account of it. 

«¢ Of late years, the whole income of this charity has been, ex- 

ended in the maintenance and education of thirty boys, whom,we 
now call in-{cholars. ‘The annual expence of each in-fcholar has 
been about 131. and the education of each boy for four years has 
coft 521. Such large charitable benefa&tions being beftowed on a 
few, a much larger number of boys, equally deftitate, have beé 
{uffered to grow up to men unemployed and uninftructed, 

«© In 1781, when the income of the hofpital was augmented, it 
was propofed. to educate fixty more boys, as out-fcholars, to be 
taught reading, writing, and fome arithmetic; but not to be 
clothed, maintained, or lodged in the houfe, This propofal was 
not accomplifhed till the autumn of 1783. The improvement of 
the fixty new fcholars, in reading, writing, and dehaviour, was fo 
remarkable, and fo pleafing, that, ine December 1784 a propofal 
was made to double the number, which was unanimoully approved 
by a full and refpectable meeting of the truftees. Two mafters now 
teach one-hundred and twenty out-fcholars. ‘The falary of the firkt 
mailer is 401]. and of the fecond z5 1. a-year. Hence the expence 
of each out-fcholar is 10s. 10d. a-year to the mafler. ‘The arnual 


expence of each boy in books is 1s. 33d. and in coals 47d. A , 
green cap, which colts 1s. 6d. is given to each fcholar every year. - 


Hence it appears that the whole annual expence of each out-{cho- 
lar is 148s. Confequently, more money is beitowed on one in«fcho- 
lar, than would educate eighteen out-fcholars. . 
** A good education is now given to thirty in-fchoJars, and one 
hundred and twenty out-fcholars, which comprehend above dx- 
third of all the boys in Chefer. ‘The boys are appointed fcholars 
about nine years old, in order to have their .inftraction completed 
about the cge of goimg apprentice. When the out-fcholars'ate of 
two years ftanding, fifteen of the beft are annually elected in-feho- 
lars, for t¥o years; and the boys not thus elected remain two 
years longer in the out-fchool. 4 
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«« It is an interefting truth, which deferves public attention, 
that two mafters can teach one hundred and twenty fcholars. Ar 
the examination of Jaft April, a!] the boys who had been two years 
in the fchool, though feveral did not know a letter on their admif- 
fion, could read and write very well, underftood fome arithmetic, 
and had very perfedtly learned their catechif{m *.” 

At the end of this volume, thirteen tables are added ; as like- 
wife a republication of Sir Stephen Theodore Janfien’s table : 
forming together a lift of the number of executions for forty 

years paft. The utility of thefe cannot be doubted. 

Having thus taken a review of the important contents of 
this work, we have only to return our warmeft acknowlege- 
ments to its author. Indeed, when we confider. the elegance 
as well as the utility of this book; when we reflect on the 
quantity of moft interefting information which is prefented to 
our eyes, with all the recommendations of beautiful types and 

. paper, and illuftrated with the moft fuperior and accurate en- 

gravings ; and when we recollect the expence, the labour, and 
the danger, which have attended its production; we do not 
hefitate to rank it among the moft valuable Englifh publica- 
tions ; nor to pronounce it a work which will! reflect honour 
on this country, and add another unfading fprig of laurel to 
the well-earned wreath which has long decorated the brows 
of its excellent author. O. 


——— Since the above article was written, the pleafure with which 


we had been contemplating the purfuits of Mr. Howard, has 
fuffered the moft Jamentable alloy, by the information of his 
death, as given in the public prints. 

While proceeding, with zeal unabated, and with ardour 
undiminifhed, in thofe paths which were pointed out by the 
pureft benevolence, and in which he was guided by the moft 
expanded and moft perfevering philanthropy, he met the com- 
mon fate of mortals; leaving thoufands to deplore, with un- 
feigned grief, his too early, and we may add, unfortunate de- 
parture. He died at Cherfon, January 2oth (as the papers in- 
form us), after an illnefs of only twelve days, occafioned by a 
fever which he caught, while adminiftering comfort and relief 
to the poor difeafed wretches in the hofpital at that place. 

For the credit of this country, we truft that thofe honours 
will now be paid to the memory of fo truly ADMIRABLE a cha 
racter, which his modefty and delicacy would not permit him 
to accept while living. His own labours are, indeed, monu- 
menta @re ae ; and if his departure from this world 1s 
futfered to pafs Gncommemorated, HIS ACTIONS will, in fu- 


——, 





* « Report of the itate of the Blue-coat hofpital in@hefter, from 
the 1ft of May 1786, to the iff of May 1787.’ 
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ture ages, at once obtain the juft tribute of praife; and re- 
fleét the moft deferved cenfure on the ungrateful age to which 


2. 





Art. III. Letters to a Young Lady, on a Variety of ufeful and in- 
terefting Subjects, calculated to improve the Heart, to form the 
Manners, and enlighten the Underftanding. By the Rev. John 
Bennet. 12mo,: 2 Vols. About 250 Pages ineach. §s. 6d. 
fewed. Cadell, &c. 1789. 


EDUCATION is a theme which is now become fo trite, and 
has exercifed the pens of fo many writers, that we are almoft 
difyufted at the fight of a work which bears relation to it, and 
can no longer expect any thing new, or uncommonly ftriking, 
on the fubjeét. Sometimes, indeed, the difcuffion of it gives 
rife to bold and fingular opinions: but, in general, we meet 
only with common obfervations, and plain moral fentiments, 
which mutt fuggeft themfelves to the mind of every confiderate 
and virtuous parent. 

In our Review for July 1788, we gave an account of Mr. 
Bennet’s former publication, entitled, * Strictures on female 
Education ;’ which were given to the world as introductory to 
the prefent work. The author’s advice and inftruction to his 
fair countrywomen are comprehended under the following 
Heads: I. * Religious knowlege ; with a lift of proper writ- 
ers.’ II, * Polite knowlege, as it relates to the belles lettres 
in general.’ III. ¢ Accomplifhments, as difplayed in mufic, 
dancing, drefs, politenefs, &c.? IV. ¢ Prudential conduct and 
maxims, with refpect to amufements, love, courtfhip, mar- 
riage, &c.’ 

Many of the obfervations and reflections which occur in 
thefe divifions, are fuch, that, had we not already met with 
others of exactly the fame import in the volumes of Dr. For- 
dyce and Mrs. Chapone, we might beftow on them the 
higheft praife: but if Mr. Bennet has not the merit of origi- 
nality in his defign, he has prefented us with a pleafing fketch 
of the proper ** furniture for a woman’s mind”’=—A {ketch at 
which the Dean of St. Patrick’s, were he living, would per- 
haps affect to fmile. We are, however, perfuaded, that the 
prefent ftate of female education is widely different from that 
of the time of Swift; and that 

‘* A fet of phrafes learnt by rote, 
A paflion for a fcarlet coat,” 
are not the prevailing charateriftics of the fex. 

The fecond volume prefents us with remarks on fome of our 
more celebrated writers; among whom, pf courle, we find the 
leviathan 
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Jeviathan of literature, Dr. Samuel Johnfon. The condu& of 
the late ‘Earl of Chefterfield toward that diftinguifhed author is 
fufficiently known. ‘We-fhall, however, tranfcribe Mr. Ben. 
net’s account of the matter, for the fake of the manly and fpi- 
rited reflections which accompany it. May it ferve as a lefion 


to patrons and to literary men ! 

‘ If a perfon, however great, had ufed me ungeneroufly, [ 
would certainly expofe ‘him to public cenfure, and drag-him jbe- 
fore the formidable tribunal of my country. I would appeal from 
the oppreflion of an individual, to the general equity and candour 
of.mankind. This, I fhould conceive, not merely an act of juftice 
‘to. myfelf, but likewife to the world. It is a common intereft, that 
tyrants, however high in rank, or in felf eftimation, fhould meet 
with their deferved infamy and contempt. Such a difplay of troé 
{pitit wonderfully ‘fteps the progrefs of defpotifm, and teaches 
infolence the hard'leffon of moderation. But then .it should .be 
done ‘in the moft open manner. I would candidly fubfcribe. 
name to the charges I adduced; and, whilft I fhewed the world 
that I feared not the perfon,of man, 1 would convince mine adver. 
fary, that I was far above the meannefs of taking an unmanly or 
ungenerous revenge. This honeft.courage was pofleffed, in an emi- 
nent degree, by the late Dr. Johnfon. ‘Nothing has pleafed me 
more in the hiftory. of his life, than his traly magnanimous cons 
dué& to the late Earl of Chefterfield. When he undertook to ¢om- 
pofe his elaborate diétionary, he folicited the favour of infcribing it 
to his Lordthip, who was.then, if I miltake not, fecretary of ftate. 
Flattered with appearing the. patron of literature, ;Chefterfield ac- 
cepted the honour of the dedication, and an honour it would have 
been to any nobleman in the world. In the progrefs of this long 
and tedious work, he received no very folid marks of encourage- 
ment from his patron, and fufpected, on the whole, that the courtly 
peer meant only to amufe him. Johnfon had too much fpirit either 
to brook the idea of neglect, the chicanery of a minifter, the vio- 
Jation of a promife, or the fervility of an abjeét dependence, He 
was not likely to be dazzled with the glitter of a coronet, or inti- 
midated with the ceremonious pageantry of oface. He therefore 
wrote-a formal letter to the. nobleman, .upbraiding him with infin- 
cerity, difclaiming his proteCion, and afluring him that he did not 
want, and never; would receive, any of his tavours. The confe- 
quence of this fracas was, that he afterwards ‘tung Chefterfield with 
Mach bitter invectives, and fo many pointed ftrokes of raillery and 
fatire, as made him heartily repent of having roufed his refentment, 
and defirous, at any rate, of areconciliation. Johnfon, however, 
perfilted in his antipathy, and never afterwards, | believe, wrote a 
dedication, If Chefterfield intended only to dally with the author 
of this dictionary, he: fhould certainly have confidered, that men 
of great abilities have too.much penetration not to fee through 
any flimfy difguifes of.a minifter ; too much irritability not to be 
exafperated with hypocrify and.artifice ; and too lofty a reliance on 
their own native powers, to be afraid of any peer or monarch in 


the world. Johnfon, itis true, had not then attained all his emi- 
nence 
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hence and diftinétion. He was, comparatively, but rifing intg notice. 
The day, that fhould announce him the hero of literature, was only 
in its dawn. But contrafted with his folid merit, what is the paltry 
tinfel of ftation, from which fome people immediately become fuper- 
cilious and forbidding ? If Chefterfield did not think the author of 
the Rambler greater than himfelf; if, from the foot alone, he 
could not prognofticate the future ftrength, and immenfe propor- 
tions of this literary Hetcules, he had nor a fingle grain of that 
fhrewdnefs or difcernment for which he has been fo much compli- 
mented by the world. Such is my idea of the true and genuine 
fpirit which fhould characterize a fcholar and a gentleman. It is 
not a ftiletto, ftabbing in the dark, but a challenge to a fair and 

enerous onfet, in which your antagonift has the opportunity of felf- 
defence, and of managing all his weapons to advantage.’ 

So much for nobility! ‘ No man will ever injure an emi- 
nent chara@ter with impunity,” faid one who was equally ac- 
quainted: with the human heart and with the ftrength and power 
of wit. The common fituation of the man of Jetters, who has, 
too often, nothing to recommend him but his genius, is fo finely 
and fo feelingly defcribed by La Bruyere, that our readers, we 
believe, will not be difpleafed at feeing it here: 

‘* Quelle horrible peine a un homme qui eft fans profneurs et fans cabale, 
qui neff engagé dans aucun corps, mais gui eff feul, et qui n'a que beau- 
coup de merite pour toute recommendation, de fe faire jour a travers [’ob- 
Jeurité, ou il fe trouve, et de venir au niveau d'un fat qui eft encredit.”” 

It is obferved too, by the Spectator, that ** the virtues and 
qualities of a man, which fhould fooneft recommend him, are 
often the main obftacles to his preferment.” How painful 
is the reflection to an ingenuous mind ! 

With the following juft and charitable apology for the ge- 
neral behaviour of Johnfon, we fhall clofe our account of this 
book : 

‘ If all the private anecdotes of every perfon’s life and temper 
muft be arraigned before the tribunal of the public, who could 
efcape? Ff Johnfow was unacommoedating, rough, and morofe, let it 
be remembered, that thefe were but little pimples on a fkin where the 
heart glowed with. univerfal benevolence. Let it be confidered, 
that confliéts, difappointments, and misfortunes, are unfriendly to 
{weetnefs of manners or difpofition ; that fevere application has a 
tendency to render any man irritable and peevifh; that gaiety and 
{prightlinefs confiderably arife from an eafe of circumftances: and 
let us oppofe to thefe, a piety that was profound and warm almott 
to /uperftition, and unwearied labours for the fervice of mankind, 
Which jcarcely knew a moment’s interruption.’ 

Before we take leave of Mr. Bennet, it may not prove un- 
ferviceable to him, juft to hint at one or two expreffions in the 
prefent work which feem to bear the marks of affeSiation, and 
which may be thought to border on fanaticifm : viz. * If you 
Can acquire this fpiritual abftraétion, you will, at once, have 
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made your fortune for eternity.’ * Pore on plants and flowers 
till they perfume you with a real devotion.’ This is a ftrain 
of writing which we never can commend ; and in which, 
we are perfuaded, the author’s good fenfe will never again 


fuffer him to indulge. AB. 





Art. IV. Pra&ical Effays on Agriculture: Containing an Account 
of Soils, and the Manner of correcting them. An Account of 
the Culture of all Field Plants, including the artificial Graffes, 
according to the old and new Modes of Hufbandry, with:every 
Improvement, down to the prefent Period. Alfo an Account of 
the Culture and Management of Grafs Lands’; together with 
Obfervations on Inclofures, Fences, Farms, and’ Farm-houfes, 
&c. Carefully collected and digefted from the moft eminent Au- 
thors, with experimental Remarks. By James, Adam, Efq. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 


Jupicrous compilations on. ufeful fubjects, are of confider- 
able value; as they bring together, under a comprehenfive view, 
what has been faid by different authors on particular points of 
inquiry: but wnlefs the collector be very judicious, and ca- 
pable of abridging with neatnefs and fkill, fuch compilations 
become either too voluminous, or incomplete. On the fubje& 
of agriculture, however, compilements promife to be lefs ufe- 
ful than on moft other branches of knowlege; for writers too 
often hazard opinions on it that are not founded on facts, nor on 
experiment, with the fame degree of confidence as if. they had 
been the certain refult of long and practical obfervation. He, 
therefore, who undertakes to make an ufeful collection on this 
fubject, fhould not only be well acquainted with all that has 
been publifhed concerning it, but fhould, moreover, be fo 
thoroughly acquainted with the practice of agriculture himfelf, 
as to be capable of diftinguifhing the facts that have been falfely 
afferted, in different publications, to be founded on experience, 
from thofe that perfectly agree with pra&tice, and accurate ob- 
fervations. Without this degree of knowlege, whatever other 
acquirements the author may poflefs, his work will rather be 
calculated to miflead than to inform the candid inquirer ; and 
will prove not ufelefs alone, but, in many cafes, even detri- 
mental to thofe who confult it. 

We fincerely regret that it is not in our power to rank the 
eflays now under confideration, in the clafs of ufeful perform- 
ances. The practical knowlege of the author feems not to 
have been very extenfive on any branch of the fubjeét that 
he has treated; and on many of the heads on which he has 
enlarged, 
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enlarged, it is plain that he has had little experience. His 
felections on thefe branches, efpecially, are therefore too volu- 
minous, and frequently injudicious. He warmly recommends, 
on feveral occafions, modes of practice which, toa perfon ac- 
guainted with the fubjeét, are plainly incapable of being car- 
ried into execution; while he fometimes overlooks the moft 
judicious fyftems of management that have been defcribed by 
the beft practical writers. Indeed, his reading does not appear 
to have been fo extenfive on the fubject of agriculture, as to 
enable him even to make a proper felection from the beft publi- 
cations. He has evidently, however, read many treatifes on the 
fubjet: but his turn of mind feems to have led him to ftudy 
more attentively thofe writers who have attempted to explain 
the theory of agriculture on what they call philofophical prin- 
ciples, rather than thofe who have endeavoured to extend our 
knowlege of it by practical obfervations, founded on facts that 
have occurred to themfelves. Miller feems to be an author 
whom he has ftudied with the moft fedulous attention. Mor- 
timer, Bradley, Tull, and Du Hamel, have alfo been very 
particularly attended to; and he relies much on their experi- 
ments. Home *, alfo, and Fordyce +, are frequently quoted as 
authorities of the higheft note: nor muft Hunter ¢ be:omit- 
ted, who ranks high in Mr. Adam’s apprehenfion ; and Mills}, 
whofe opinions are always treated with fingular refpe&. To 
thefe muft be added a copious lift of, frequently, namelefs 
authors, who have publifhed their fpeculations in the Adu- 
faum Rufticum—the Tranfaétions of the Society of Arts—of 
the Bath Society, and French Memoirs on Agriculture ;—all 
of which Mr. Adam feems to have read with great attention : 
but it does not appear that he has heard that a writer of the 
name of Marfbail exifts; for we do not recollect to have 
feen that author, or any of his works, once referred to in thefe 
volumes §. The fame may be faid of Dickfong, Kaims **, 





* Francis, author of Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation, 8vo. 

+ George, Dr. author of Elements of Agriculture and Vegeta- 
tion, 8vo. 

¢ Dr. author of Georgical Effays, 5 vol. 8vo. 

| John, author of a Syftem of Hufbandry, 4 vols. 8vo. 

§ Mr. Marfhall is author of Minutes of Agriculture, 4to.—Ex- 
periments in Agriculture, and on the Weather, 4to.—The Rural 
Oeconomy of Norfolk, of Yorkthire, and of Gloucefterhhire, 
2 vols. 8vo each. 

q Adam, author of a Treatife on Agriculture, 2 vols. 8vo, and 
of the Agriculture of the Ancients, 2 vols. 8vo. 

** Lord, author of the Gentleman Farmer, 8yo. 
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Wight *, Randall +; all authors who have written on agri. 
culture from their own experience. Anderfon t is, we think, 
flightly mentioned once—but that notice relates only to an 
eflay publifhed in the Bath Society Papers; and it would feem 
that this writer’s other works on agriculture had never been 
read by Mr. Adam. Peters |], Hart §, Kentq, Stillingfleet **, 
&c. if mentioned at all, are fo flightly noticed, as to leave it 
doubtful if he has ever perufed their refpective writings. How 
far fuch a compiler can be juftly faid to have given * an 
account of every improvement (in agriculture), down to the pre- 
fent period—carefully collected and digefted from the moft 
eminent authors,’ the candid reader is left to judge. Even the 
voluminous Arthur Young is: but flightly mentioned in this 
work; nor do his Annals of Agriculture feem to have been in- 
cluded in Mr. Adam’s lift of periodical publications. It is not 
fo furprifing that Mr. David Young fhould have efcaped no- 
tice;.though the writings of others, who have doubtlefs had 
lefs. experience in agriculture, and who ought, therefore, to 
be reckoned of lefs authority by a compiler, have been tran- 
feribed for whole pages together, and mentioned with applaufe. 

After this account of the fources whence the materials of 
this collection have been chiefly drawn, it will fearcely be ex. 
pected that we fhould enter into a minute inveftigation of the 
particular parts of which this work confifts. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to obferve generally, that the author has intended thefe 
eflays as, in fome meafure, a complete fyftem of hufbandry: 
though if this was his aim, many particulars, that are of the 
higheft importance for the practical farmer to know, are en- 
tirely omitted. Such, for inftance, as every thing that re- 
fpects the diftribution of crops, and the general ceconomy of a 
corn farm, and all that relates to the confuming the produce 
of a grafs farm, the management of live ftock, &c. 





* Andrew, author of the Prefent State of Hufbandry in Scot- 
land, 8vo, 4 vols. 

+ J}. author of the Semivirgilian Hufbandry, 8vo; and on the 
new Seed-furrough Plough, 4to. 

t James, author of flay on Agriculture, 2 vols. 8vo. An In- 
quiry into the Caufes chat have retarded the Advancement of Agri- 
culture in Europe, 4to. 

|} Mat. Rational Farmer, 8vo. Winter Riches, or Syftem of 
Agriculture, 8vo. Agriculture, or the good Hufbandman, 8vo. 

§ Walter, on Hufbandry, 8vo. Effays on Hufbandry, 8vo. 

- @ Nat. Hints to Gentlemen of landed Property, 8vo. 

** Benj. Mifcellaneous Traéts relating to Natural Hiftory, Hof- 
bandry, and Phyfic, 8vo. 3 vols.; with a Sepplement. The Ca- 
lendar of Flora, 8vo. 

Incomplete, 
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Incomplete, however, as this fyftem is, we have much to 
regret that the greateft part of what is here prefented to the 
Public refpects articles of which the author has had no expe- 
rience himfelf; and which, unlefs it had been for com- 
pleting his fyftem, he fhould have omitted entirely. De- 
firous as we are of giving the reader a {pecimen of this work, 
to enable him to judge for himfelf of the manner in which 
it is executed, we find ourfelves at a great lofs for a proper fe- 
leStion. ‘The inftances where the author himfelf hazards an 
opinion are few; and thofe in which he gives the various and 
contradictory opinions of others are, in general, too long for 
our mifcellany. ‘The following, however, we think, may be 
admitted as an impartial fpecimen : 

In the third eflay, fection 1ft, which treats of plowing, the 
author gives the following directions for extirpating weeds: 

‘ Weeds (he obferves) may be divided into four clafles :—1ft, 
Such as have creeping perennial roots ; 2d, Such as grow in cold 
wet foils ; 3d, Such as are of a large fucculent body; and 4th, 
Such as having fmall feeds, or feeds which ripen before the corn, 
fow themfelves. Each of thefe requires a different treatment. 
The firft are moft eafily deftroyed by fummer-fallowing, by which 
the roots are cut and turned up, to be withered~by the fun and air; 
after which, they are dragged out by the harrows, and fhould then 
be burnt. This repeated as often as conveniently can be, efpe- 
cially during a dry feafon, will fcarcely fail to have the defired ef-: 
fect. . 

‘ Coltsfoot, which is propagated by the root, and is a very per- 
nicious weed, may alfo be deftroyed by fowing the ground with 
rye-grafs, or any plants which, coming up early io the fpring, 
fhade and {mother it ; for this will kill it in a few years. 

‘ The fecond kind are deftroyed by draining the earth of its fu. 
perfluous moifture, and by manuring it with lime, athes, gravel, 
fhelly fand, and other proper correctives before mentioned for fuch 
foils. 

‘ The third are extirpated by cutting them down when in full 
fap and vigour; for the fap being thereby interrupted in the courfe 
of its circulation, ftagnates in the roots, and putrifies there. A 
few weak lateral fhoots may be made; but if they are likewife cut 
in the fame manner, the rvots will putrify entirely by degrees, 
and, inftead of hurting, will become a manure. 

‘ The fourth clafs, like the firft, can only be deftroyed by fre- 
quent fallows, and conftant cutting, or plowing them down before 
they run to feed. Some, for initance the wild oats, may be mowed 
for hay ; but it is much more beneficial to the land to plow them 
in; becaufe, by fuch means, inftead of being exhaufted by frequent 
crops, it is manured by thofe encmies of ufeful grain. 

* A good drefling of quicklime, plowed into the land during a 
fallow, at the third or fourth plowing, is perhaps as powerfal and 
as effectual a remedy as any, againft every {pecies of weeds. 

3 * Banks 
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‘ Banks and hedges fhould be carefully kept free from weeds; 
not only to preferve and improve the hedges, but alfo to prevent 
the feeds of weeds from being carried by winds into the adjacent 
fields ; by which means the corn would be perpevually infefted by 
them : and, asI before obferved, thefe weeds may be ufefully em. 
ployed.’ 

On the above paflage, we fhall take the liberty of making a 
few remarks. Not to dwell on the inaccuracy of the claflifi- 
cation of weeds here made, we fhall briefly obferve, that the 
directions given for deftroying the fir/? clafs of weeds, or thofe 
that have fibrous perennial roots, can only be effectually ap- 
plied with regard to fuch as have tough roots, which are not 
eafily broken, {uch as couch-grafs, and fome others ; as to 
thofe. that have very brittle and vivacious roots, fuch as coltf- 
foot, they are too tender to admit of being drawn out by the 
harrow ; and being thus very much divided, and the earth ren- 
dered at the fame time foft, and permeable by them, they are, 
by this mode of procedure (unle{s it happens to be a very dry 
feafon indeed), rather increafed than diminifhed. The praéti- 
cal farmer will not, therefore, find that the eradication of this 
clafs of weeds is, in all cafes, fuch an eafy matter as is here 
reprefented., . 

From what Mr. Adam fays of rye-grafs in the next para- 
graph, and from feveral other paflages that occur in this work, 
it appears that he is but little acquainted with the culture of 
that plant: nor will the hufbandman, who has been difap- 
pointed in his attempts to eradicate coltsfoot by the firft pro- 
cefs, find himfelf bettered by applying to the remedy here pre- 
fcribed: it is not thus that this pernicious weed can be de- 
ftroved. 

Mr. A. feems fcarcely to have exerted his reafoning facul- 
ties, when he fays, that plants, which have a large fucculent 
body, will be univerfally killed by being cut while they are in 
full fap and vigour. How many ufeful plants are univerfally 
cut whiie in that ftate, and again {pring out with vigour? Of 
this clafs is the red clover, fo generally cultivated: fainfoin, 
and more efpecially lucerne, which are fucculent and vigorous 
growing plants, are well known to continue for many years 
with found roots, though cut feveral times in each feafon, while 
they are in full fap. Nor are weeds any exception to this rule. 
The common dock, and many other ftrong-growing weeds, 
{pring out afrefh, though frequently cut in a feafon while in 
their higheft vigour; “and, by this procefs, even become 
itronger each feafon, inftead of rottin g away. 

As. to annual plants, there can be no doubt but frequent 


plowing and cutting them before they come to feed, tends to 
’ deftroy 
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deftroy them: but even in this paragraph, a very faulty and 
inefficacious practice for deftroying them, wild oats efpecially, 
is implied. By enriching the ground, can only be meant the 
allowing thefe weeds to reach a confiderable fize, and then 
plowing them in as a crop for manure: but if this be done, 
few feeds, in comparifon with what might have been made to 
fpring, will thus have an opportunity of vegetating ; and there 
will always be danger, that, in waiting till the crop has become 
of a proper length, many annuals will have ripened their feeds, 
fo as to foul the ground by this procefs. 

Quick-lime alfo, though it will deftroy fome weeds, and 
check the growth of others, is well known to promote the 
vigour of other kinds of weeds in a high degree: fo that the 
rule here given is far from being general. 

We readily, however, concur with Mr. Adam in the laft 
paragraph ; and forry we are to fay, that fo little attention is 
beftowed to the weeding of hedges in corn countries. Inftead 
of being of ule on corn farms, from proving a conftant nurfery 
of deftructive weeds, in the manner in which they are ufually 
managed, and by affording a fhelter for {mall birds, we have 
often been inclined to think that hedges are, on the whole, in 
corn farms, more hurtful than beneficial. 

Tt ought to be remarked, however, that Mr. Adam returns 
to the fubject of weeds in another part of his work, where he 
again treats of particular weeds. ‘The following is what he 
there fays of wild oats : 

‘ Wild oats are dificult to be extirpated, when they have once 
taken poffeffion ; for, ripening before harveft, and fcattering their 
feeds around them, they will remain in the ground till it is 
plowed up again, though it were for a whole year, fome Jay four or 
five years, and will then come up with the corn. ‘The fureft way 
to deftroy them, is to lay the ground down to clover, and to mow 


the oats and clover together before the oats are ripe. ‘Their roots 
will not fhoot out again.’ 


Very true; the roots of the oats either will not fhoot out 
again, or, which amounts to the fame thing in practice, they 
will not have advanced fo far before winter as to have carried 
ripe grain, and thus, like moft annuals, they will die: but 
if the feeds will lie in the ground without vegetating, not only 
four or five years, but even, as there is good reafon to believe, 
four or five hundred years, and {till continue fit for vegetation, 
when turned up, this mode of deftroying them will not be very 
eficacious. 

In this part of his work, which treats exprefsly of weeds, 
Mr. Adam feems to have been more intent on defcribing the 
plants, than on teaching us how to eradicate them: nor does 
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he clafs them at all, which omiffion leads to great prolixity, 
om Example : 

* Dyer’s weed, or wild woad by fome called weld, or bafard 
rocket (refeda), is a troublefome plant, when confidered as a weed. 
Its root is long, white, and fomewhat woody; us ftalks, which 
are channelled, and garnifhed with fmalier leaves, rife a foot and 
a half high, and are terminated by a long loofe fpike of yellow 
flowers. which are fucceeded by a triangular feed-veffel, filled with 
black feeds. This is a biennial plant®, which flowers and feeds 
the fecond year, and perifhes foon after. It is obferved to make 
the milk of cows bitter, and to communicate the fame ill tafte 
to butter and cheefe. Of this genas is the woad, very profitably 
cultivated for dying. 

‘ Mugwort (artemefa) is a moft troublefome weed ; for its roots 
creep far under the {urface of the ground, fo as foon to over{pread 
a large fpace, if they are not ftopped; and its feeds being light, 
and eafily carried to a diftance by the wind, will produce num- 
bers of new plants the next fpring, It has plain cut leaves, woolly 
underneath, and fingle {pikes of plain yellow flowers, which blow 
mM june, 

; Wild garlic, crow garlick, or cow garlie, as fome call it, 
(cipa), will do great damage to corn in dry fandy grounds, but 
will not grow in clays, according to Mr. Lifle, who mentions a 
farmer, in fome of whofe fields it grew in fuch abundance, that his 
wheat tafted ftrong of it, and was thereby damaged from fixpence 
to a fhilling in the bufhel.’ 

But ‘as to the mode of deftroying thefe, and many other 
weeds here largely defcribed, not a word occurs. 

We fhall only farther remark, concerning this work, that 
to add to its imperfections, no index is given; an appendage 
which, we have often remarked, no dida¢tic performance 
fhould ever want; but it becomes doubly neceffary in a rama 
bling work like the prefent, in which the fame fubject is treats 
ed under various heads ; fo that it is nearly impoffible for the 
reader to return to a paflage which he may recolleé to have 
yead. When we think of the other improvements which 
this work would need, before it could be rendered ufeful, we 
cannot help recollecting the ftory of a gun which, in order 
to be repaired, required a new ftock, a new lock, and a new 
barre], Perhaps, fuch kind of repair would beft fuit the 


work under confideration, - 
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* Only biennial when fawed late in the feafon; otherwife, itis 
annual. Rey. 
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Art. V. Dr. Burney's General Hiftory of Mufe. 
[ Article concluded. } 


WE now refume our account of the /xth chapter of the 
concluding volume. In the remainder of it, the author pur- 
fues, with the fame fatisfactory minutenefs of information, the 
annals of our (pera Stage, from the time when the gigantic 
genius of HANDEL was driven from it by the vigmy ¢afe of the 
nobility, in 1741, to the year 1788. ‘he dubfequent chapters, 
which complete the work, prefent us with the opera annals of 
Venice, Napres, and Rome, and the progre{s of mufic ‘in 
GERMANY, FRANCE, and ENGLAND, during the prefent cen- 
tury ; and of ail this variety of interefting matter, the dnufual 
length to which (more perhaps like truant fchool boys, than 
fage and gray-headed critics) we have already been decoyed to 
prolong this article, will oblige us to comprefs our review into 
a fingle number. The fituation, to which we have reduced 
ourfelves, reminds us of a very curious fimile, in a fermon of 
that fometimes fine, and fometimes ridiculous, writer, Jeremy 
Taylor; where, reprefenting the tolly of deterring repentance, 
and ** crowding a duty of fo great and giant-like a bulk” into 
a narrow {pace at the end of our lives, he afks, among other 
pleafant queftions, whether any man would think of basting a 
bull in a clofet ? 

No remarkable event occurs in opera-hiftory, till 1748; 
when, ferious operas being difcontinued, a company of comie 
fingers was brought from Italy, for the firft time. ‘The arrival 
of GIARDINI, in 1749, forms a more memorable era in the 
inftrumenta! mufic of this country: but his merits are difcufied 
in another place. 

_ An hbiffarical plate is here given, p. 461, filled with frag- 
ments felected from opera-fongs, in order to ihew * the divi- 
fions and refinements which were brought into favour about 
the middle of the prefent century.’ The ferious opera, how- 
ever, appears to have made but languid efforts for, public enter- 
tainment, till the arrival of MinGcorrt, in 1754. 

_ © After the refignation of Giardini and Mingott,’ obferves our 
author with his ufual fpirit, * the nobility having paid too dear for 
their experience, to wifh again to refume the government of fo ex- 
penfive and froward a family, the ftate now remained without a 


chief, ti!] Mattei and her hufband Trombretta made intereit for the 
chance of fpeedy ruin, and obtained the management.’ 


We pafs over the thread-bare infipidity of Cocchi, well and 
jultly characterized by Dr. B. to mark the arrival of J.C, 
reine (1763), on whofe various excellences he has beftowed 
juit and difcriminate praife. 

The 
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The accounts and characters which follow, of many firft- 
rate and favourite fingers,—Manzoli, Guadagni, Millico, Mifs 
Davies, Gabrielli, Agujari, &c. whofe various talents the 
author appears to have marked with critical exactnefs and 
hiftorical impartiality, are curious and interefting in them- 
felves; and will, to many mufical readers, be rendered ftill 
more fo by recollection and comparifon. 

We recommend the following obfervations to the attention 
of thofe performers, who are ambitious of converting their 
throats into bird-pipes: 

¢ As Signora Danzi, now Madam Le Brun, had a voice well in 
tune, a good fhake, great execution, a prodigious compafs, and 
great knowledge of mutic, with youth, and a face and figure far from 
difagreeabie ; it feems difficult to account for the little pleafure her 

rformance afforded to perfons accuitomed to good Italian finging. 
Biowever, the problem certainly admits of a folution, if it be con- 
fidered, that the natural tone of her voice is not intereiting; that 
fhe had never been in Italy, and had been conftantly imitating the 
tone and difficu!ties of inftruments; that her chief labour and am- 
bition had been to furprife, concluding perhaps that wonder how- 
ever excited includes pleafure; and forgetting that though an ounce 
of fale may make a joup or ragout fufficiently favoury, yet that two 
ounces will fpoil it; in fhort, forgetting that the is not a bird in a 
bufh or a cage, and that from a human figure, reprefenting a prin- 
cefs or great perfonage, it is natural for an audience to expect 
homan:paffions to be expreffed in fuch tones, and with fuch art and 
energy, as will not degrade an individual of our own {pecies, into 
a being of an inferior order*,’ 

But this is not the worit poffible confequence of this bird- 
finging. It feems that there is fome danger of * degrading’ a 
human being into non-exi/fence: witnefs the cataitrophe of 
Lucea Fabris, a finger of the moft promifing talents, who, at 
the age of twenty-four, loft his life by the burfting of a blood- 
veflel, in a violent effort to reach a note out of the compafs of 
his voice, in the great theatre of San Carlo at Naples. 

Ever fince the appearance of Mademoifelle HEINEL on our 
opera-ftage (1772), Dancing has been gradually gaining the 
afcendency over Mu/ic. The author’s reflections on this ufurpa- 
tion, which, in our opinion, does no great honour to the 
public tafte, muft here be prefented to the reader: 





a od 


* ¢ In the f{ummer of 1778 fhe went into Italy and fung at Milan 
with Pacchierotti, Rubinelli, and the Balducci; and during this 
journey it was imagined that the would have improved her ftyle of 
finging; but travelling with her hufband, an excellent performer 
on the hautbois, fhe feems to have liftened to nothing elfe; and at 
her return to ‘London fhe copied the tone of his inftrument fo 
exadily, that when he accompanied her in divifions of thirds and 
fixths, it was impolhible to ditcover who was uppermoit.’ 

¢ Within 
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¢ Within thefe laft ten years, Dancinc feems to have en- 
croached upon Mufic, and inftead of being a dependant or auxi- 
liary, is aiming not only at independency, but tyranny. During 
the laft century, dancing had very little fhare of importance in a 
mufical drama. As the Britifh government confilts of three eftates, 
King, Lords; and Commons, fo an opera in its firft inftitution 
confifted of Poetry, Aiu/ic, and Machinery: but as politicians have 
obferved, that the balance of power is frequently difturbed by fome 
one of the three eftates encroaching upon the other two, fo one of 
thefe three conftituent parts of a mufical drama generally pre- 
ponderates, at the expence of the other two. In the firft operas 
Porrry feems to have been the moft important perfonage; but 
about the middle of the laf century, Macuinery and Decora- 
T10N feemed to take the lead, and diminifhed the importance both 
of Mulfic and Poetry. But as the art of finging and dramatic com- 
pofition improved, Music took the lead, and poetry and decora- 
tion became of lefs conieguence, till the judgment of Apoftolo 
Zeno, and the genius of Metattafio, lifted lyric poetry far above 
its ufual level. But a fourth and new eftate feems to have fprung 
up in Daxcinc, which has almoft anni}'!ated the influence of the 
former three. Yet it feems for the common intereft that no one of 
the conftituent parts of a mufical drama fhould arrogate to itfelf 
more than its due fhare of notice. !f poetry and mufic are de- 

raded into humble dependants on dancing, the ftory of the drama 
had better be told in pantomime; and as articulation is anneceffary, 
Jet the fiddle do the reit.’— 

At the arrival of Veltris l’Ainé, * pleafure,? Dr, B. obferves, 
‘ was fublimed into ecftacy. In the year 1781, Pacchierotti had 
been heard fo frequently, that his finging was no impediment to 
converfation, or even to animated narrative and debate; but while 
the elder Veftris was on the Rage, if during a pas /eul, any of his 
admirers forgot themifelves fo much as to applaud him with their 
hands, there was an inftant check put to his rapture by a choral 
hu—fh! For thofe lovers of mufic who talked the loudett when 
Pacchierotti was finging a pathetic air, or making an exquifite 
clofe, were now thrown into agonies of difpleafare, left the grace- 
ful movements du dieu de Ja dance, or the attention of his votaries, 
fhould be difturbed by audible approbation. Since that time, the 
mott mute and refpeétful attention has been given to the manly grace 
of Le Picq, and light fantaftic toe of the younger Veiriss to the 
Roffis, the Theodores, the Coulons, and the Hilligfburgs; while 
the poor fingers have been difturbed, not by the violence of ape 
plaule, but the clamour of inattention.’ 

To thefe remarks, we fhall only add, for the fake of fome 
readers who may be at a lofs to account for all this, a fingle 
obfervation, not of our own, but of Montefquieu ; which we 
apprehend to be not more fhrewd than true. After affigning 
feveral other caufes of the pleafure which we receive from 
dancing, as a fpectacle, he adds, ‘* Mais furtout elle plait 
par une difpofition de notre cerveau, qui eff telle, qu'elle ramene en 
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fecret Tidée de tous les mowvemens a de certains mouvemens, la 
plupart des attitudes a de certaines attitudes*.”’ 

An event more creditable to the national tafte, is next 
marked, with due diftin&tion, by our hiftorian; the comme- 
moration of Handel, 1784; which he had before minutely re- 
corded in a work well known +. He adds here, that © this 
celebration has been fince eftablifhed into an annual feftival for 
charitable purpofes, in which the number of performers, and 
perfection of the performances, as well as favour of the public, 
have continued to increafe. In 1785, the vocal and inftru- 
mental band amounted to 616; in 1786, to741; and, in1787, 
to 806 vocal and inftrumental performers.’ 

Dr. B. elfewhere remarks, that, ‘ the increafe of performers, 
inftead of producing confufion, as might have been expected, 
has conftantly been attended with fuperior excellence of execu- 
tion.’ itherto, indeed, it has been fo: but we hope that 
none of the conductors of this inftitution go fo far as abjolutely 
to take it for granted, that the perfection of the performance 
muift always continue increafing with the number of per- 
formers ; that quantity of found is the on/y principle of mu- 
fical fublimity; or, that the pleafure of the ear muft necef- 
farily rife in exact proportion to the danger of breaking its 
drum: for there are, we fear, fome mufical ears as infatiable 
as thofe of Cicero, though in a very different fenfe: ‘ita funt 
evida. et capaces, et femper aliquid immenfum infinitumque de- 
fiderant.”” According to this idea, we feem now to want but 
one inftrument to complete our orcheftra; and that is the 
Horn of Afiolphot. Itis related of an ancient flute-player §, that 
he was fo provoked at one of his fcholars for practifing only to 
play very loud, [avaew ueya,] that, in his paffion, he ftruck 
him, and faid—Ovx tv tw ytyarw To Ev mEKZEVOY ELV, GAA’ Ev TW 
iv, To wevya! | 

A tribute of well-deferved praife is here paid to the extra- 
ordinary merits of GraRDINI. From this part of the chapter, 
we fhall only felect, for the amufement of our readers, a curious 
anecdote in the mufica] education of this admirable performer: 

‘ He went to Rome early in his life, and afterwards to Naples, 
where, having obtained a place among Ripienos in the opera or- 
chefira, he uled to flourifh and change paflages much more fre- 
quently than he ought to have done. ‘* However,” fays Giardini, 
of whom I had this accouar, ‘* I acquired great reputation among 
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* Fragment fur le Gout. 
+ Account of the Mufical Performances in COMMEMORATION OF 
Hanper. See Rev. vol. Ixxii. p. 279, 
Ariofto, canto xx. ft. 88, &c. 
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the ignorant for my impertinence; yet one night, during the opera, 

omelli, who had compofed it, came into the Orcheftra, and feat- 
ing himfelf clofe by me, I determined to give the Maeftro di Cas 
pella a touch of my tafte and execution; and in the fymphony of 
the next fong, which was in a pathetic ftyle, I gave loofe to mv 
fingers and fancy; for which I was rewarded by the compofer with 
a—violent flap in the face; which,” adds Giardini, ‘* was the bef 
leffon l ever received from a great mafler in my life.” Jomelli, 
after this, was however very kind, in a different way, to this 
young and wonderful mufician.’ 

The next chapter (vi1.) treats of the Progre/s of the Mujical 
Drama at VENICE, during the prefent Century; and here, the 
mott prominent and interefting object of curiofity, to Englifb 
mufical readers, will probably be the celebrated MarckLLo, 
whofe P/alms have been fo long known among us from the 
encomia of Mr. Avifon, and the Englith verfion of Mr. Garth. 
After premifing, that the work was firft publifhed at Venice, 
1724 and 1725, under the affected title of E/ro P ssh abs ah 
Parafrafi fopra i primi: 50 Salmi, Pccfia di Girolamo Afcanie 
Giujftimant, Mufica dt Benedetto Marcello, Patrizj Veneti,— 
we fhall extract Dr. B.’s account of it: | 

‘ There is a long and learned preface to: the firft volume, in 
order to give weight and authority to the autlior’s plan and ttyle of 
compofition. But befides the great drfplay of mufical reading, 
fagacity,, and {uperior views to any of his predeceflors, letters are 
prefixed to each volume from the author’s friends and admirers, in 
the fame encomiallic ftrain as the recommendatory verfes, with 
which almoft every book was ufhered into the world during the lat 
century. But not dazzled by thefe, or the hyperbolical praifes of 
Algarotti or Avifon, [I have confcientioufly examined the whole 
eight volumes of the Italian edition, and find, though there is 
confiderable merit in the work, that the author has been over- 
praifed: as the fubjetts of many of his fugues and airs are not only 
common and old-fafhioned at prefent, but were far from new at 
the time thefe pfalms were compoted But Marcello was a Vene- 
tian nobleman, as Venofa was a Neapolitan prince; both did 
honour to Mufic by cultivating it; but both expected and received a 
greater return in fame, than the legal intereft of the art would 
allow. Marcello was a difciple of Gafparini, and died in 1741.’ 

We perfectly coincide with Dr. B. in both his opinions — 
that Marcello’s compofitions have confiderable merit, and that 
their merit has been confiderably over-rated. In fome parts, 
indeed, of his Ffalms, there is fo much excellence, that, of 
thofe particular parts, all that has been faid may, perhaps, be 
allowed to be true: but thefe, we think, bear but a {mall 
proportion to the whole; in our progrefs through which, we 
find ourfelves now and then charmed, and frequently difguited. 
Marcello’s attempts at the fublime (to which his genius feems 
to have been moit naturally turned), though often fucce/fsful, 
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too frequently terminate in caprice, affectation, and bombaft, 
We are wearied with continual efforts to produce extraordi- 
nary effects; which, after all, are not produced, or which, 
when produced, are only extraordinary. His harmony, which 
is often mafterly and rich, is, allio, too often difgraced by that 
fort of learning which may be faid to pleafe the head at the ex- 
pence of the ear; and his melody, which is feldom very beau- 
tiful, or new, too frequently difgufts the cultivated and expe- 
rienced ear, by infipid tritenefs, fatiguing repetition, and vulgar 
levity. 

The erghth chapter, which contains the Progre/s of the Mu- 

cal Drama at NaPLes, and Account of the eminent Compofers of 
that City, will attract the curiofity of every reader, (whofe ac- 
quaintance with mufic is not confined to the fafhionable com- 
pofers of the day,) by the names of Leo, Vinci, Hassz, and 
PERGOLESI; the great improvers of the-beft mufic—Quel 
cantar, che nell anima fi fente. 

Among thefe, Pergoleti occupies a diftinguifhed place; and 
we are truly forry that our limits will not allow us to indulge 
our readers with a liberal extract from the particulars here re- 
lated, concerning the ‘fhort life of this impaffioned and exquifite 
compofer. We can only refer to the book, p. 551, et /eq. 

Neither can we, for the fame reafon, indulge ourfelves by 
dwelling oh another entertaining article, that of JoMELLI. 
The following refleGtions, however, occafioned by the cenfure 
paffed on his ftyle, as too elaborate and learned, claim diftinc- 
tion: 

« Climate feems to operate fo much on Mufic, however its in- 
fluence may be difputed in manners and government, that what is 
admired in one country is detefted in another. In cold climates 
labour is neceflary to circulation ; in hot, ea/e isthe grand defide-. 
ratum. This principle is carried to fuch excefs in Italy, that what- 
ever gives the hearer of Mufic the leaft trouble to difentangle, is 
Gothic, pedantic, and fcelerata. As to difficulties of execution, in 
a fingle part, the compofers and performers may fpin their brains, 
and burft their blood-veffels, and welcome, provided the texture of 
the parts is clear and fimple.’— 

‘ I entirely agree with Martial, that Yurpe ef pIrFICILES 
habere nugas; but that the art is to be enervated to the level of ig- 
norance, idlenefs, and caprice, I deny. It is the exce/s of learning 
and facility that .is truly reprehenfible by good tafte and found 
judgment; and dificult and ea/y are relative terms, which they 
only can define. To lovers of Mufic who have heard much in 
various ftyles, little is new ; as to others who have heard but little, 
all is new. ‘The former want refearch and new effeéts, which to 
the latter, old Mufic can furnifh. Palates accuftomed to plain 
food find rageuts and morceaux friands too highly feafoned; while 
to thofe who have long been pampered with dainties, fimplicity is 
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infipid. How then is acompofer or performer to pleafe a mixed audi- 
ence, but by avoiding too much complacence to the exclufive tafte of 
either the learned or the ignorant, the furercilious or the fimple?? 

After a fhort account, in Chap. 1x. of Opera Compofers em- 
ployed at Rome, and Traéts publifhed in Italy, on the Theory and 
Praétice of Mufic, during the prefent Century, the author pro 
ceeds, in Chap. x. to trace the Progre/s of Mufic in GERMANY 
during the prefent Century. A dramatic performance, of a very 
fingular kind, is here recorded: An opera, exhibited with great 
magnificence at Vienna in 1724, on occafion of the birth of an 
Archduchefs, in which a// the performers, vocal, as well as in- 
ftrumental, were perfons of high rank, his Imperial Majefty 
himfelf accompanying the voices on the harpfichord, as prin- 
cipal director. Caldara, the compofer of the opera, is faid * to 
have trembled,’ as indeed he well might, * for the fate of his 
Mufic from the execution of dilettanti only; but was delighted,’ 
fays the account, * when he heard how well all the parts were 
performed :’—which, we imagine, meant no more, than that, as 
we fay in plain Englifh, he was very glad to find it was no worfe. 

The year 1764 is marked as the era of a new fpecies of 
dramatic mufic, different from that which then reigned in 
Italy, and which was attempted by Giuck in his famous 
opera of Orfeo: which, with Guadagni’s admirable action, 
fucceeded fo well, that it was foon after attempted in other 
parts of Europe, particularly at Parma and Paris, 

We cannot pafs over the following obfervations on the 
fafhionable rage of the day for the mufic of Pleyel, which * has 
diminifhed the attention of amateurs and the public to all other 
violin mufic : 

‘ But whether this ingenious and engaging compofer does not 
draw fafter from the fountain of his invention than it will long 
bear, and whether his imitations of Haydn, and too conftant ufe 
of femitones, and coquetry in ra/entandos and pau/es will not be 
foon conftrued into affectation, I know not; but it has already 
been remarked by critical obfervers, that his fancy, though at firlt 
fo fertile, is noc fo inexhauftible, but that he frequentiy repeats 
himfelf, and does not fufficiently difdain the mixture of common 
paffages with his own elegant ideas.’ 

We think this remark perfectly juft; and were we required 
to characterize the general ftyle of this ingenious compofer by 
any fingle word, we fhould defpair of finding one more happy, 
or more diftinétly expreffive of the idea which his mufic im- 
prefles on our imaginations when we hear it, than that of 
* coquetry.” ‘The fportful prettinefles of Pleyel appear, to us, 
to differ from the ferious and expreffive beauties of Haydn and 
Boccherini, as the minauderies of a Columbine differ from the 
graceful dignity of Mrs. Siddons. 
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In fpeaking of the celebrated SEBASTIAN Bacu, not lefs emi. 
' nent for his performance on the organ, and compofitions for that 
inftrument, than for being the father of four fons, who were all 
great muficians in different branches of the art, Dr. B, regales 
us with an anecdote that is truly diverting. * He was fo fond 
of full harmony, that, befides a conftant and a€tive ufe of the 
pedals, he is faid to have put down fuch keys by a ftick in bis 
mouth, as neither hands nor feet could reach.’"—What pity, 
that nature, for this purpofe, had not accommodated ever 
man whom fhe intended for a great organift, with a nofe half 
a yard long! 
In the following paflage, the diftinctive merit of ScHoBERT 
js marked with great exactnefs : 
¢ Thofe of Emanuel Bach’s party allowed him to be a man of 
genius, but fpoiled by his affectation of a new and extraordinary 
ftyle, accufing him of too frequently repeating himfelf. The truth 
is, the fpirit and fire of his pieces require not only a ftrong hand 
but a Jarpfichord, to give them all their force and effel. They: 
are too rapid, and have too many notes for clavichords or piano 
fortes, which fupply the place of harpfichords in Germany. The 
novelty and merit of Schobert’s compofitions feem to confift in the 
inzrodudtion of the fymphonic, or modern overture ftyle, upon the 
harpfichord, and by light and fhade, alternate agitation and tran- 
guillity, imitating the effects of an orcheftra. The general ofe of 
piano fortes, for which the prefent compofitions for keyed-inftru- 
ments are chiefly written, has more contributed to leffen the favour 
of Schobert’s pieces, than their want of merit.’ : ( 
After all, however, it does not, perhaps, imply the bigheff 
degree of excellence in any mufic, to fay of it (what may 
certainly be faid of Schobert’s), that it is exclufively adapted 
to an inftrument fo defective in expreffion as the harpfichord— 
the moft inftrumental of all inftruments. 
_ We next come to a name,—JosEPH Haypn—fo interefting 
to all real judges of the art, that we know not how to excufe 
ourfelves from gratifying them with the entire article: —~But 
here we are conitrained by the fame neceflity which compelled 
us to pafs, without due notice, the curious particulars relating 
to Pergolefi. 1 ‘ 
This chapter concludes with honourable notice of eminent 
German dilettanti; and at the head of them, comme de raifon, 
his late Majefty of Pruffia, the AULETEs of modern. princes ; 
who, after having been, during forty years, fo fond of mufic, 
as to allot four hours in a day, when he was not in the field, 
to the ftudy and practice of it, became, we are told, during 
the laft years of his life, ‘ totally indifferent toit.? Cur read- 
ers will, undoubtedly, afk, why?—and we may fafely defy 
the moft fagacious Oedipus among them to guefs the reafon.— 
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Te was, becaufe his Majefty had loft—** his hearing, proba- 
bly?””—No: but—his teeth /—Dr. B.’s own words fhall folve 
the enigma, by fupplying the ftep that is wanting. ‘ During 
the laft years of his life, according to his chapel-matter, 
Reichardt, his Pruffian Majefty having loft fome of his front 
teeth, not only difcontinued the practice of the flute, but his 
evening concerts, and became totally indifferent to Mufic: a 
proof * that his Majefty’s chief pleafure in the art was derived 
from his own performance.’ 

In the next chapter, (x1.)—Of the Mujic of FRANCE during 
the prefent Century—we have a fatisfactory account of Ra- 
MEAU, with many judicious general remarks on his ftyle, and 
particular criticifms on his chef d’aeuvre—the opera of Caffor 
and Pollux. Speaking of his intemperate ufe of apoggiaturas, 
and of the infernal difcord (we can give it no other name) 
of the /uperfluous fifth, not ufed in the Italian manner, but 
prepared and refolved, as a regular difcord, in a way peculiar 
to the French fchool of harmony, Dr. B. fays, very plea- 
fantly,— 

. The prelude tendre, at the opening of the third a&t, abounds with 
too many of thefe drags, which being equally harfh to the ear and 
injurious to pulfation, feem to prevent the performer from. ever 
falling on his feet; and bar eleventh, the chord of thé fuperfluous 
fifth, which makes all nature fhudder, except our Gallic neigh- 
bours, is here continued fo long, that it diftorts the countenance 
of every other hearer, like Aiera picra.’ 

The merit of Rameau’s theoretical works comes next under 
difcuffion ; and the author here, and at the end of the chapter, 
combats, with objections not eafily anfwered, the extravagant 
praife which M. La Borde and other Rameaui/fs have lavifhed 
on their mafter, for inventing practical rules which had always 
been practifed ; a fundamental bafs that is often mot fundamen- 
tal, and a theory that accounts for nothing, or from which 
what is wrong may as fairly be deduced, as what is right. 
Dr. B. obferves, indeed, very juftly, that Rameau’s boafted 
invention may nearly be reduced to that of a new mufical no- 
menclature. He adds, however, with much candour, that 

‘Though the fevera! merits of this mufician have been too 
much magnified by partizans and patriots in France, and too much 
ia "fagnore by the abettors of other fyftems and other ityles, as 
well as patriots of other countries, yet Rameau was a great man ; 
, nor can the profeffor of any art or {cience mount to the fummit of 
fame, and be elected by his countrymen fupreme diétator in his 
particular faculty, without a large portion of genius and abilities.” 

The reft of this chapter exhibits the fubfequent revolutions 
of the mujical theatre in France, which occafioned almoft as 
much contention and animofity, though not fo much mif- 
REV. MARCH, 1790. U chief, 
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chief, as the revolution of a more ferious and important kind, 
which has lately afforded to the world fo interefting and awful 
a fpeétacle on the great political theatre of the nation. Who 
could have forefeen that a change of government in France 
would be effected in lefs time, and with more eafe, than a 
change of mu/ic ? 

The next and concluding chapter of the work takes a view 
of the general State of Mufic in ENGLAND during the prefent 
Century.—The character here drawn of Dr. PEPUSCH ap- 
pears to be ftritly: jaft and appropriated, both in its cenfure 
and in its praife: but we mult confine ourfelves to a very {mall 
part of it. 

‘In one of my vifits,’ fays Dr. Burney, ‘ to this venerable 
mafter, very early in my life, he gave mea fhort leflon which made 
fo deep an impreflion, that I long endeavoured to practife it, 
«© When | was a young man,” faid he, ‘* I determined never to 
go to bed at night, till 1 knew fomething that I did not know in 
the morning.” 

An excellent rule! but we cannot help obferving, that if 
Dr. Pepufch adhered ftriGtly to it himfelt, he certainly could 
never go to bed at all, while he was ftudying the mufic of the 
Greeks. 

In Dr. B.’s character of GEMINIANI, which is drawn with 
the fame truth and difcrimination, a ftriking defect in his 
compofitions is pointed out. 

‘ Asa muficijan, he was certainly a great mafter of harmony, and 
very ufeful to our country in bis day; but though he bad more 
variety Of modulation, and more fkill in diverfifying his parts than 
Corelli, his melody was even inferior, and there is frequently an 
irregularity in his meafures and phrafeology, and a confufion in 
the effect of the whole, from the too great bufinefs and diffimilitade 
of the feveral parts, which gives to each of his compofitions the 
effe&t of a rhapfody or extemporaneous flight, rather than a polifhed 
and‘regular production.’ 

This feems particularly applicable to his Jaf? fet of con- 
certos, *‘ which,’ fays the author, * were fo laboured, diffi- 
cult, and fantaftical, as never to be played, to my knowledge, 
in either public place or private concert.’ 

We mutt here, however, remark, that we have often heard 
them performed in private concerts, and perfe@ly recolle& to 
have heard them at Ranelagh, when they firft appeared, and 
when Fefting was the leader of the band. 

To the ingcnuity and talents, we may even add, to the in- 
vention, though we muft not fay, to the genius, of our coun 
tryman Arne, Dr. B. has done juftice, in an amufing article 
of jome length. His peculiar merit and ftyle are, we think, 
accurately marked in one paragraph, viz. 

‘In 
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¢ In 1738, Arne eftablifhed his reputation as a lyric compofér, 
by the admirable manner in which he fet Milron’s Comus. In this 
mafque he introduced a light, airy, original, and pleafing melody, 
wholly different from that of Purcell or Handel, whom all Eng- 
lith compofers had hitherto either pillaged or imitated. Indeed, 
the melody of Arne at this time, and of his Vauxhall fongs after- 
wards, forms an zra in Englifh Mufic; it was fo eafy, natural, 
and agreeable to the whole kingdom, that it had an effect upon 
our national tafte; and till a more modern Italian ftyle was intro- 
duced in the pafticcio Englifh operas of Meffrs. Bickerftaff and 
Cumberland, it was the ftandard of all perfection at our theatres 
and public gardens.’ 

We fhall juft obferve that the commencement, progrefs, 
and caufes, of the revolution here alluded to, in our national 
tafte for mufic, are diftinétly pointed out in a paragraph, 
p. 675, 676. which, on that account, may be regarded as 
peculiarly Azfforical. 

The hiftorian ¢ clofes his narrative concerning illuftrious mu- 
ficians who have diftinguifhed themfelves in our own country, dur- 
ing the prefent century, and whom death has rendered objects of 
hiftory, by paying a tribute to a late profeflor, whofe lofs not only 
the lovers of Mufic in England, but the mufical world in general, 


will long deplore.’ 
The name of ABEL will here occur to almoft every reader. 


We are forry it is not in our power to copy the article at 


length. 
We fhall not think that we do full juftice to Dr. B. if we 


refufe to make room in our clofet for one extract more—the fol- 
lowing juft and well-written apology, which clofes the volume 
and the work : 

* CONCLUSION, 

‘ I have at length arrived at the end of a work that has been thirty 
years in meditation, and more than twenty in writing and printing. 
Whether I have been too brief or too minute in my narrative muft 
be left to the wants and intelligence of my readers. Ignorance 
and fcience are relative terms, and the fame book, like a di@tionary, 
May at once contain too much for one purchafer, and too little for 
another. My ambition has been to gratify reafonable curiofity 
concerning every part of my fubject, without fhrinking at difii- 
culties; yet thofe who have previoufly had leifure and opportunity 
to draw knowledge from the fame fources will think much might 
have been retrenched ; while others, to whom the fubject is wholly 
new, will be in want of many additions. 

‘The havock which death has made fince this work was begun 
among my friends, and thofe I wifhed to pleafe, who, of courfe, 
were the moft willing to be pleafed, is fo great, that more than 
half my firft fubfcribers have difappeared ; and if any curiofity was 
excited, or intereft awakened, towards the fubjeét by the former 


volumes, it is not likely to be of much ufe to the prefent. 
u2 ‘ New 
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¢ New ideas and new events have arifen in the lapfe of time, which 
have {welled my materials, and rendered my fubject too unwieldy 
for the {pace to which it was originally allotted ; but as refpe& for 
my readers prevented hafty publication, it is hoped that the great 
time and labour which have been beitowed upon it, will not render 
the work lefs worthy of their patronage. 

‘If the firt volume of this hiftory was necefarily compiled 
from few and obfcure materials, and conjecture and {peculation 
were called in to fupply their defects; and if the fecond confined 
the reader to antiquarian knowledge, and afforded him no informa- 
tion but of barbarous times and more barbarous Mufic; it is hoped 
that thefe final volumes will make him fome amends, as they in- 
clade all the fimplicity and harmonical merit of the laft century, 
and refinements of the prefent. 

‘It may be thought a ufelefs labour by fome to have drawn from 
the tomb the names of fo many obfcure and barbarous authors, 
whofe infipid produ€tions, if preferved, would but degrade human 
nature, and fhew the imbecility of their endeavours at diftinétion ; 
but thé progrefs of fcience, and the principles of its declenfion, can 
only be difcovered by tracing the fteps by which it has advanced 
towards perfection or tended to corruption. 

‘ Many {pecimens of melody and harmony are given, not as models 
of perfection, but reliques of barbarifm, amd indifputable vouchers 
that mankind was delighted with bad Mufic, before good had been 
héard; and Ihave fpoken of fome muficians whofe fame is now 
fo much faded, that it is perhaps the laft time they will ever be 
mentioned. Yet though I have conftantly treated old mafters with 
reverence, it has never been at the expence of the modern. Indeed, 
refpe& for the dead fhould not annihilate all kindnefs for the 
living, who are in much greater want of patronage. The artilt 
who is fuffered to linger in want and obfcurity, is made but {mall 
amends by pofthumous honours and commemoration$.’ 

We have endeavoured to do jufticé to this valuable and cu- 
rious work, by fuch minutenefs of anHyfis and frequency of 
quotation, as might convey to our mufical readers a compe- 
tent idea of its contents, and of the information and enter- 
tainment which they may expect from it. Indeed, we fear 
that the unufual length, to which the article has been extend- 
ed, will be thought to require fome apology—not to our 
readers, but to our ‘writers—to the multitude of unreviewed 
and clamorous authors who furround us— 

— orantes primi tranfmittere curfum, 

Tendentefque manus ripe ulterioris amore: 
—while the grim reviewer— (terrtbili [qualore Charon—) 

—triftis, nunc hos, nunc accipit illos ; 

Aft alies longe fubmotes arcet arena. 
The only apology which we can make, has been already made. 
We invite thofe, who may fee] angry on the occafion, to 
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take their revenge, by throwing in our way the feduction of 
equal amufement’ in the execution of our office. —We have 
fairly given the impreffion which the work left on our minds, 
in the courfe of a careful and attentive perufal. ‘That it is 
aultle/s, we have not faid. We never meant to compliment 
the author on the production of a monfler. Yet, a montter, 
in one view, the work really is ; for it may juftly be regarded 
as a thing fufficiently /ffrange, and out of the common courfe of 
nature, that a work of fuch indefatigable induftry, and the exe- 
cution of which required fo much vigour and promptitude of 
mind, fhould have been the product—for this, we are aflured, 
was totally the cafe—of ‘moments ftolen from fleep, from 
refeftion, and from an occupation, which required all the 
author’s attention during more than twelve hours a day, for 
a great part of the year *” Ina performance of this nature, 
executed under fuch circumftances, it may really be confidered 
as fomewaat monfircus, that we difcover no defects of greater 
magnitude, than experience might have expe€led, and candour 
would eafily have pardoned, in uch a tafk, even had it been per- 
formed with every advantage of leifure and opportunity.—To 
Dr. B. the praife is juftly due, of having firft begun to fupply, 
in a mafterly and able manner, a vacuity in our Englifh lite- 
rature. The dteral vacancy, indeed, on the fhelves of a li- 
brary, was filled by another hiftory of mufic + before this was 
compiled: but the work before us, we hefitate not to pro- 
nounce, is the only one yet produced of the kind, in our own, 
and, we believe, in axy, language, that can be read with fa- 
tisfaction by real judges of the fubje&t: the only one, in 
which they will find any ‘thing approaching to an union of all 
the requifites of a good mufical hiftorian—a thorough know- 
lege of the fubject ; affound and unprejudiced judgment; criti- 
cifm equally fuppprted*by fcience and by ta/fe, and much au- 
thentic and original information, rendered more interefting 
by a certain amenity, which is the general character of Dr. B.’s 
manner of writing, and which may beft be defined, as the 
diametrica} oppoiite to every thing that we call dull and dry, 
We do not recollect any literary undertaking, of equal Wor 
both in refearch and execution, where that labour is more ap- 
parent to the reader when he confiders the work, or lefs evi- 
cent while he reads it. ‘Twin? 





* See Preface to the work, p. xi. 
t By Sir John Hawkins; for an account avhereof, fee Rev. vol, 
56 and 57. 
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Art. VI. The Life of Frederick the Second, King of Prufia. To 


which are added, Obfervations, authentic Documents, and a 

Variety of Anecdotes. ‘T'ranflated from the French.  8vo, 

2 Vols. about 550 Pages in each Volume. 14s. Boards. De- 

brett. 1789. 

Tue hiftory of the Pruffian monarch has been fo fully de- 
tailed by us in fome late Reviews, that it muft not be dwelled 
on here. Inftead, therefore, of entering any farther into the 
character of this extraordinary prince (who will now, we 
prefume, be allowed, by all parties, to rank among the propug 
natores imperii, the patres patria of ancient times), we {ball 
confine ourfelves to a charaéter of the prefent work; and even 
there we fhall ufe all poffible concifenefs. 

Thele volumes are a tranflation of the Vie de Frederic IT, 
printed at Strafburg * in four volumes oétavo : a work, which, 
as it was produced almoft immediately on the King’s demife, 
was at firft bought up with avidity : but which has fince, from 
the publication of authentic and far more interefting memoirs, 
fallen into difrepute. ‘The writer is M. de Laveaux, fome- 
time a teacher of languages in the city of Berlin. Whatever 
may have been his merit in that line, he is certainly, as a bio- 
grapher, entitled to little regard. His narrative, although he 
boafts of having felected his materials from nearly four hun- 
dred different performances, is crude and imperfect: (that 
part of it indeed excepted which is taken entirely, though 
without acknowlegement, from a German work printed in 
the year 1785, which comprizes the hiftory of Silefia under 
the adminiftration of Frederic, and which is drawn up with 
no little precifion and care:—) while his ftatement of faéts, 
as we find by a comparifon of his pages with the pofthumous 
works of the King, is frequently erroneous in no inconfidera~ 
ble degree : we might fay in a fhameful degree; becaufe a newf- 
paper or magazine of the times would have furnifhed him with 
much better information than that with which he has been 
contented. ‘Thus, for inftance, in relating the event of the 
battle of Molwitz, he fets down the lafs of the Pruffians at 
2000 men, and that of the Auftrians at 3000; while, ac- 
cording to Frederic, the lofles were 5500 on the pari of the 
former, and between 8 and gooo on the fide of the latter. The 
fame might be remarked of fome of the other accounts: but 
a fingle example of his inaccuracy. may {uffice. 





* It was from this publication that Dr. Towers collected the 
greater part of his materials for the ‘ Life of Frederic LI.’ See an 
account of that work, Rev, Dec. 1788. 
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We are likewife to cenfure this author, as we have be- 
fore blamed others who have written concerning the Great 
Frederic, for having blindly and inconfiderately followed Vol- 
taire, in the recital of ftories which are evidently falfe; and 
which, indeed, the Frenchman is well known to have com- 
mitted to paper in a moment of indignation, and in the defire 
of degrading a man, who, independently of his kingly cha- 
racter, had equalled him in fome refpeéts, and furpafled him in 
many others. M. de Laveaux, among other abfurdities which 
he has copied from that writer, prefents us with the anecdote 
which fpeaks of his Majefty’s terror at the beginning of the 
battle of Sorr, of his flying from it, and of his having con- 
cealed himfelf in a mill, at a confiderable diftance from the 
field of aétion. A very likely ftory! and which he has im- 
proved by the following wittictfm: ‘ Wits have repeated on 
this occafion, what was faid of a French general, who had 
likewife hid himfelf in a mill during a battle in which his 
troops were victorious :—He has covered himfelf with glory— 
and with flour *.’ 

After prefenting us with pretty copious extracts from the 
Vie privée de Frederic If. that ‘* moft deteftable fatire,” as a 
certain writer has very properly flyled it:—for with all our 
refpect for the genius of Voltaire, fuch we muft acknowlege 
itto be—=the author enters into a detail of the difputes in which 
he himfelf had been engaged with the members of the Berlin 
academy, inftead of bringing us acquainted with the literary 
hiftory of the King and his academicians +; and which, from 
the heads of his chapters, he had given us reafon to expect, 
His abufe of many of thofe academicians, and of the Abbé 
Denina in particular, is grofs, and unworthy of a man of 
letters: while his endeavours to ridicule the memoirs of the 
fociety in general, can refle&t difgrace on no one but himfelf: 





* Tt is but jultice to the tranflator to acknowlege that he may 
fairly be ranked with his author as a wit. Count de Rivarole, a 
German, who had written on the Caufes of the Univerfality of the 
French Language, having obtained a prize medal from the Academy 
of Berlin, the Frenchman is extremely angry at it. He has printed 
fome few extraéts from the work, which he cenfures as generally 
faulty; and the Englifhman remarks on them in the following 
terms :—‘* The tranflator has given a literal tranflation of the 
thapfodies of this Count de Rigmarole, to afford fome idea of his 
non{fenfe to the Englifh reader.?, TRanstator. ‘ The Count de 
Rigmarole.? How exquifitely humourous! Reader, didift thou 
ever meet with any thing fuperior to it? 

+ ‘his, perhaps, we fhail foon fee worthily executed in the 
announced performance of M. Denina, entitled La Pruff litteraire. 
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the memoirs in queftion have frequently come under our res 
view ; and we have, in many inftances, found them deferving 
of confiderable praife. That the inftitution of which we are 
{peaking has fomewhat degenerated fince the time of Mau- 
pertuis, it is fcarcely neceflary to obferve: but that this is a 
fufficient warrant for pouring a torrent of invective on thofe 
who may do their beft to fupport its credit, fcarcely any man, 
we prefume, will allow. 

The diGion of this author is fometimes as cenfurable as 
his matter. A work of this kind requires a certain degree 
of elegance, and even of dignity, in the exprefion. ‘The An- 
cient who compofed a treatife on the fublime, in a low and 
groveling ftyle, was very defervedly ridiculed by his cotem- 
poraries :—but let us prove our cenfure to be juft. M. de 
Laveaux thus exprefles himfelf on the fubjet of Treaties : 
* The powers jealous of its greatnefs, could not have a better 
opportunity of humbling the Houfe of Auftria, and they re- 
folved to feize it. The guaranty gave them no trouble, 
With a good army, and full coffers, where is the treaty you 
cannot explain to your advantage, when you have to do with 
an inferior power?’ £ You,’ £ your.’ ‘The ab{furdity of thus 
addreffling the reader is fufficiently obvious. It is, moreo- 
ver, much too ordinary and familiar a language. “It reminds 
us of that of Mrs. Glaffe, of culinary memory—‘* When 
you have made your water boil, then put your pudding in 
your pot.” The paragraph to which we object, fhould be 
worded as follows—With a good army and full coffers, what 
treaty is there which a monarch cannot explain to his advan- 
tage, when he has to deal with an inferior power? ‘The un- 
grammatical conftruction of the firft part of the fentence, 
f* The powers jealous of its, &c.’] by placing the relative be- 
tore the antecedent, will fhew too that the tranflator is not 
much accuftomed to literary exercifes, 

The Appendix to this performance, containing authentic do- 
cuments, or ftate-papers, is at once both curious and valua- 
ble; and fome of the anecdotes which are recorded of the 
King, are not only entertaining but inftru@tive: but with 
four hundred volumes before him, how could the compiler to- 
tally fail? It is only to be regretted, that he poflefled not 
fuficient judgment for completing a mare intereiting and 


moore important collection, 
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Art. VII. The Works of Samuel Fobnfon, LL.D. Volume XV, 
Svo. pp. 500. 6s. Boards. Elliot and Kay. 1789. 


Tus volume is offered to the Public as a fupplement to the 
edition publifhed by the late Sir John Hawkins, and the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth volumes by Mr. Stock- 
dale. The editor of the prefent volume, Mr. George Gleig, 
has infcribed his publication, in very handfome terms, to 
Mr. Murphy, as the intimate friend of Doétor Johnfon, but 
unknown to the editor. The dedication is dated, Stirling, 
1 Dec. 1788. 

In this colleStion, we have ‘ The Voyage to Abyffinia, by 
Father Jerome Lobo, a Portuguefe miflionary, containing the 
hiftory, natural, civil, and ecclefiaftical, of that remote and 
unfrequented country, continued down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, with fifteen diflertations on various fub- 
jects. by M. Le Grand, tranflated from the French, by Sa- 
muel Johnfon.’ Of this performance, little needs to be faid 
by us, at this time, as the reader will find an account of it in 
our 77th vol. p. 13t & feg. In the remarks which we then 
made *, we had no doubt, in oppofition to the reafoning of 
Sir John Hawkins, that the tranflation in queftion was an 
eftly production of the pen of Samuel Johnfon, To what 
we advanced on that occafion, it may not be improper to add, 
that, fince that time, we have been favoured by Mr. Reed, 
a gentleman poflefled of almoft every anecdote that relates to 
letters or literary men, with an authentic proof that Johnfon 
was the tranflator of Lobo’s Voyage. The work is, un- 
doubtedly, valuable for the information which it contains. 

Mr. Gleig very juftly reproves Sir John Hawkins, for,hav- 
ing inferted in his edition of Johnfon’s works, The Apatheofis 
of Milton, the Criticifm on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
other articles, manifeftly the production of other writers. Sir 
John was alfo guilty of many omiffions: but the Public are 
obliged to Mr. Stockdale for the Debates in Parliament, as 
well as various other tracts, equally elegant and interetting; 
and yet Mr. Stockdale is not free from error. _ In his edition, 
he afcribes to Johnfon, The Memoirs of Doctor Berkeley, Bi- 
Soop of Cloyne: but that Johnfon was not the writer, evidently 
appears by a very candid letter to Mr. Gleig from Mr. George 
Berkeley, fon of that excellent prelate. 

The preface to Kennedy’s Scripture Chronology appears to be, 
without foundation, afcribed to Johnion by Mr. Stockdale. 
Mr. Kennedy’s fon, the prefent Rector cf Langley in Kent, 





* Our thanks are due to Mr. Gleig for the polite manner in 
which he mentions our former articles on Johnfon’s works. 
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affirms that his father was indebted to Johnfon for none of the 
appendages of his learned work, except the dedication, which, 
indeed, proclaims its author in every fentence. 

Mr. Gleig has inferted in this collection, the Table of Czbes : 
but he feems to doubt whether it was Johnfon’s. We can 
fay, on good authority, that Johnfon has been often heard to 
acknowlege it as his, and faid it was a contribution from him 
to his friend Dodfley, for The Preceptor. Vhe other pieces 

referved in the volume before us, are, feveral reviews of 
books by Dr. Johnfon, publifhed in the Literary Magazine: 
many of thefe are valuable; fuch as, the Natural Hiftcry o 
Alepps ; the Analyfis of a general Map of the middle Britifh Co- 
lonies in America; and, above all, the Review of Doétor War- 
ton’s Effay on the Life and Genius of Pope. ‘There are alfo 
two Leiters to the late Doctor Lawrence, and a fhort Latin 
poem to the fame phyfician, called, Nuge Anapeftice in Leéte 
Cure, exprefling Doctor Johnfon’s withes for the health of 
the perfon to whom he was under many obligations. 

We think the literary world indebted to Mr. Gleig for this 
collection; and we hope, from the lights communicated b 
fo many editors, that the next edition of the works of SAMUEL 
Jounson will do juftice to the memory of the author. Mery. 





Art. VIII. Elements of Geometry. Containing the principal Pro- 
fitions in the firlt fix, and the eleventh and twelfth, Books of 
Euclid. With Notes critical and explanatory. By John Bon- 
nycaitle, of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 8vo. 

pp. 272. 58. Boards. John‘fon. 17%9. 

Mr. Bonnycaftle obferves, that, * of all the works of an- 
tiquity which have been tranfmitted to the prefent times, none 
are more univerfally and defervedly efteemed * than the Ele- 
ments of Geometry, which go under the name of Euclid. In 
many other branches of fcience, the moderns have far fur- 
pafied their mafters; but, after a lapfe of more than two 
thoufand years, this performance {till maintains its original 
pre-eminence, and has alfo acquired additional celebrity from 
the fruitlefs attempts which have been made to eftablith a dif- 
ferent fyitem.’ We rather marvel that, after making this 
remark, and confidering what names are among thofe who 
have failed, Mr. B.’s fpirit did not faint; and that he did not 
drop his defign, left, peradventure, he fhould add one to the 


TEPER cna 
A. * The Bithop of Cloyneisdead: but Mr. B. may find fome fturdy 
theologian ‘of the fame fchool yet remaining, who, though he can- 
not bring this paflage to prove that Mr.B. isa Jew, may, by a little 
polemical dexterity, twilt his reply to it into the form of another 
opprobrious epithet which is fometimes coupled with that of Tew. 
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number of thefe unfuccefsful attempts. That he has done 
fy, we think it very poflible he may live to find ; or, at leaft, 
to be glad to confole himfelf, as many of us do, in the hope 
that pofterity will do him that juftice which the envy, the 
prejudice, or the want of difcernment, of the prefent age may 
have refufed. 

Though we are decidedly of opinion that Mr. Bonny- 
caftle’s Elements of Geometry will not fuperfede thofe of Eu- 
clid, we muft acknowlege that his performance has great 
merit; that he has, in feveral inftances, made very confi« 
derable amendments; and that we think him fairly at the 
head of thofe, who, in later times, have attempted to com- 
pile new elements of geometry ; in as much, at leaft, as he 
has departed lefs from the manner of Euclid, than any of the 
others have done. 

It behoves us to give fatisfaction to our readers, by aflign~ 
ing our reafons for the opinion which has been hazarded as 
above; namely, that Mr. Bonnycaftle’s Elements will not 
ftand in competition with thofe of Euclid. —In the firft place, 
his eagernefs for contracting the number and length of the 
propofitions, has betrayed him into obfcurity; ‘and even inta 
inaccuracy of expreffion, in feveral inftances. We may men- 
tion the gift and 33d propofitions of his firft book, the 
3d and 5th of his fecond, and many others: but in a more 
elpecial manner, the 5th definition of the fifth book, becaufe 
it is of the utmoft importance: the whole theory of propor-. 
tions being founded on it; and yet we may venture to affirm 
that the moft obvious fenfe of the words in which it is ex- 
prefled, is not the right fenfe. 

2. As there is no point in which Euclid has more obvi- 
oufly failed, than in the theory of parallel lines, every author 
of new elements of geometry has propofed one of his own; 
and which every perfon, except the author himfelf, is read 
to allow, is no better (to fay the beft of them) than that of 
Euclid. Mr. B. fubftitutes a poftulatum for Euclid’s 12th 
axiom, which is this: * Let it be granted that a right line, 
which meets one of two parallel right lines, may be produced 
till it meets the. other.’ ‘This appears to us not lefs difficult 
to grant, than it is to fee the truth of Euclid’s axiom. It is. - 
undoubtedly a propofition which requires demonttration as 
much as Euclid’s axiom does; with this additional misfor- 
tune, that, as it ftands, it is not univerfally true. 

3. Mr. B. has greatly weakened his Elements by leaving 
out the 42d, 44th, and 45th propofitions of Luclid’s firft book ; 
and it appears to us that he had but a limited view of the ex- 
tent of thefe propofitions, when he faid that * one principal 
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defign of them is to fhew that a parallelogram may be formed 
under certain conditions.’ It is true that this is one defign 
of them: but it is but ove out of feveg, as may be feen by con. 
fulting the Elements ; particularly tfe 11th and rath books, 

4. We apprehend that few geometricians, efpecially thofe 
who have, in fome degree, been converfant with the works 
of the ancients, will admire Mr. B.’s tafie in the alterations 
which he has made in the fecond book. ‘The geometry of 
this book, as it ftands in Euclid, is of a peculiar nature. It 
may be called Ocular Geometry, of the moft pure, elegant, 
and fublime kind : pure, becaufe the demonftrations are ftridtly 
geometrical ; elegant, becaufe each demonftration is fubjected 
to the fenfes ; and fublime, becaufe a multitude of the moft 
difficult problems may be neatly and obvioufly refolved by it; 
which admit not, without the greateft art and difficulty, the 
form of plane problems by any other means. It may feem 
that the 12th and 13th propofitions ought to have been ex- 
cepted: but notwithftanding that the demonftrations, which 
are found in the Elements, to thefe propofitions, are very differ~ 
ent from the reft, they admit of demonftrations of the fame 
kind, which are very little, if at all, inferior to the others. 

5- To Mr. B.’s third book, little can be objected; and it 
contains much that may be praifed. We fhall only remark that 
the 18th propofition appears again, in another form, as the 
sth of the fourth book; for which we fhould not have been 
able to account, if the author had not explained it in his note 
on this propofition. It thence appears that he has, moft 
firangely, miftaken it for the fame propofition with the 25th 
of Euclid’s 3d book; when nothing can be plainer than that 
it is a very different one, and the fame with the 5th of Mr. 
B.’s and Euclid’s 4th book, 

6. We are told that every thing relating to greater and lefs 
ratios, is rejected in the fifth book * as being obfcure and un- 
neceflary :’ no affertion with which we ever met, gave us 
more furprife! If Mr. Bonnycaftle means that the dodtrine 
of greater and lefs ratios is unneceflary to the geometry ge- 
nerally taught to boys at fchool, we are ready to agree with 
him: but if his aim had been to write a book for this purpofe 
only, he might have fpared himfelf much more labour, in 
many parts of it, than he has done in this. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be clearer, from the whole tenor of the work, than 
that he would be difpleafed if we were to hold forth fuch an 
idea to the public. If, on the contrary, his book is to be 
confidered as a fyftem of elements which are the foundation of 
geometrical fcience, nothing can be miore unfounded than this 
aflertion; as muft be plain to every one who is acquainted 
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with what is left of the works of the ancient geometricians ; 
or with thofe of the moderns who have attempted to reftore 
what is loft of them from the defcriptions given by Pappus ; 
or even with the writings of any who have purfued this {ci- 
ence to any confiderable extent. The moft difficult part of 
geometry, the limitations of problems, can feldom be deter- 
mined fo elegantly by any other means ; and fometimes not at 
all. Newton’s beautiful theory of prime and ultimate ratios has 
its foundation in the fubject which is here declared unneceflary. 

Several other points might be mentioned: but what we have 
faid, will be fufficient to juftify our opinion: or, if it will 
not, we apprehend that the manner in which Mr. B. has 
treated folid geometry, will be thought, by many, fufhcient 
reafon of itfelf. 

We have already had occafion to advert to the notes with 
which this volume concludes: we may add that thofe notes 
contain many pertinent remarks, together with feveral which 
appear to us rather frivolous and captious; and fome which 
are not juft. That on the 17th of Euc. I. is of this fort; for 
notwithftanding the fame conclufion may be derived from the 
32d, it does not immediately follow from it; and it is not Eu- 
clid’s manner to quote propofitions which do not prove dire@ly 
the matter in queftion. The remark on the sth, 6th, and 
roth of Euc. III. is wholly unfounded: the fame may be faid 
of that part of the note on p. 265, which relates to prop. ad 
of Euc. I. and alfo of the whole of the former of the two 
notes, p. 270, except the firft fentence. We 





Art. IX. Original Letters written during the Reigns of Henry 
Vl. Edward LV. and Richard III. by various Perfons of Rank 
and Confequence; digefted in hiftorical Order; with Notes hif- 
torical and explanatory. Vols. 3d and 4th. By Sir John Fenn, 
Knight, M. A, and F. A.S. 4to. 480 Pages in each Vo- 
lume. 21. 2s. Boards. Robinfons. 1789. 


Mopern original letters, the editor obferves, are frequently 
written with a view to publication ; and inftead of being the 
natural and unadorned dictates of the mind, are ftudied etiays. 
—The letters now before us, were written before the art of 
printing reached this kingdom, and before the idea of pub- 
lithing familiar correfpondence had occurred : they have, there- 
fore, at leaft, this recommendation, of containing thofe na- 
tural fentiments which.the immediate occafions in{pired. 

In the two former volumes *, a feleétion is faid to have been 


made chiefly of thofe letters which treated of public affairs, 
ie 


A * See Review for July 1788. vol. 79. p. 45. 
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and related to perfons of confequence; the intention of the 
prefent is to furnifh fuch as refpect more private occurrences 
and domeftic affairs ; however, if the latter conftitute a prin- 
cipal part, the former are not neglected. The very firft ar- 
ticle offers to our notice, the requifitions made by the Earl of 
Warwick, when he took the farther charge of Henry VI. 
who was at that time (1432) in the eleventh year of his age : 
it is a curious paper, dictated by good fenfe, judgment, and 
a competent knowlege of mankind.—Befide this, we meet 
with, * an authentic copy of the articles of impeachment ex- 
hibited againft William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk ;’ and in 
another part, * the fpeech of John Mowbray, duke of Nor- 
folk, againft Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerfet, in the 
Houfe of Lords.’ It appears to have been really fpoken about 
the year 1453, when the Duke of Somerfet was cenfured for 
the lofs of Normandy, foon after followed by that of Guienne, 
It is a {pirited and perfuafive harangue. ‘There are alfo two 
or three letters to or from Henry VI. and Edward IV. to- 
ether with others from fome of the nobility, on public or 
other bufinefs. One from the Duke of York, and his party, 
privately delivered to the King (Henry VI.) is rather re- 
markable. Some of theferecords afford no advantageous picture 
of the proceedings in the courts of juftice; when, fays the 
editor, we find thofe in the higheft departments of the law 
openly partial, and that the fuitors in the court came attended 
by large parties of friends and adherents in military array, to 
drive away their opponents. 
The fecond letter in the third volume is a petition to the 


Commons of England againft Sir William Pafton, knight, as _ 


judge of the court of Common Pleas, charging him with tak- 
ing fees and rewards; the bill, it is faid, appears to have been 
declared a falfe one, but it is not hence entirely certain that 
the accufation was groundlefs. On another occafion, we 
find one Rufle applying to Sir John Pafton for a place, and 
urging his fuit in thefe words,‘ and yearly as long as I 
might have the offices, or any of them, IL fhall give my maf- 
ter your fon five marks (31. 6s. 8d., a great {um at that 
time) toward an hackney’ (a pacing horfe.) —Sir John Fenn’s 
comment is, ‘ May we not compare this tranfaction with thofe 
of modern times?’ Another letter fhews the means ufed to 
tamper with fheritfs and under-fheriffs, that juries might be 
returned favourable to the caufe of thofe who had influenced 
the returning officer.—On this our editor makes a fhort re- 
fieGtion in praife of the prefent day, which, we would ear- 
neftly hope, is juft and deferved !—Among other inftances of 
the oppreflion and injuftice of thofe times, (and what arte 
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alas! are wholly free?) we may number the tranfactions re- 
lative to rich wards and minors: many artifices and decep- 
tions were employed to gain and continue them in the power 
of particular perfons, that they might have the management 
of their fortunes, and the difpofal of them in marriage: but 
thefe iniquitous proceedings, of which feveral hints are given 
in thefe letters, were checked, and the ftatute of wardfhip 
was abolifhed, in the reign of Charles II[.; a feafon, indeed, 
in which any thing fo good might little have been expected. 
The famed Sir John Faffoif makes a confiderable figure ia 
thefe volumes: not that there are many letters to or from him 
rfonally : but his conneéctions, his wealth, his death, his 
will, and the contentions about his effects, ferve to employ a 
number of pages. He was born in the laft year cf the reign 
of Edward III. A. D. 1377, and died in the 38th year of 
Henry VI. 1459. A great part of his life was {pent in the 


. warsin France ; where he is faid to have performed many 


gallant actions, as well as to have acquired honour and wealth. 
Among other things, we find two articles reprefenting the in- 
juries and damages which he had futtained both in England.and 
France, and the debt due to him from government, amoutit- 
ing to upward of feventeen or eighteen thoufand pounds: 
how juft this demand might be, or whether it was ever dif- 
charged, we are not informed: but we know that heavy bills 
may be fometimes compiled with great eafe, and tranfactions 
rated far beyond their worth. ‘The latter part of his life is 
faid to have been fpent chiefly in Norfolk; difperfing his 
riches in buildings, public and private, and in hofpitaiity. We 
meet with no reflections on his character, unlefs it may be 
too great a folicitude about wardfhips, one of the pre- 
vailing evils of the times; and we obferve, that in a fpirited 
letter, written by himfelf, at the age of eighty, to his right 
trufly and well-beloved coufin Sir John Pafton, he complains 
of fome fcornful language which certain gentlemen had ufed 
concerning him: the words, at this diftance, it is difficult to 
explain, but they feem to fignify, as our editor remarks, ¢ that 
Sir John was a Gafcon (a boafter), and that it was neceflary 
to beware of him, as thofe who eat at his table were often 
deceived by him to their coft.”? Sir John’s Will gave rife to 
fierce difputes, conducted in the manner of that turbulent age : 
his feat at Caifter, bequeathed to the Pafton family, and in 
part appropriated to fome /uper/fitious purpofes, then deemed 
religious, was forcibly attacked by the Duke of Norfolk, who 
effected a capture ; a particular relation of which is given in 
a letter from Margaret Pafton to her fon Sir John. ‘The edi- 


tor properly obferves, we have here * an authentic account 
of 
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of the manners ef the times, wherein a difputed title to aft 
eftate is not contefted in the courts of law, but by a regular 
fiege laid to the caftle.’ It was then ufual, as it is added in 
another note, for * the numerous /c//ow/bips of the great men, 
fometimes with, and fometimes without, the knowlege of 
their lords, to attack the fmaller fe/low/hips of their inferior 
neighbours, either on a pretence of having fome title to their 
eftates, or under colour of having warrants to apprehend them 
on civil fuits, or on profecutions for felonies, &c.’ 

This infecurity of property, together with other marks of 
the fiercenefs and oppreflion, and at the fame time of the 
fervitude, fervility, and meannefs, which diftinguifhed this 
period, have led Sir John Fenn, in his preface, to fome re- 
marks on the benefits enjoyed in the prefent feafon. 

‘ The curious reader (he fays) will reflect, that the f{ceptre of 
this kingdom has been wielded, at one time by the hand of ty- 
ranny and defpotifm, at another by that of bigotry and oppreffion ; 
at a third, by princes formed for the good of their country: he 
will remember that the ufurpations of papal tyranny, alternately 
refitted and fubmitted to, by violence fuppreffed, and by violence 
reftored, have at length fled before the face of reafon, and left us 
in quiet poffeffion of our prefent pure eftablifhment; and though 
our government, our laws, and our religion, gave way for a fea- 
fon tq the levelling {pirit of the republican and fanatic, yet 
through all this, he will with pleafure perceive a form of govern- 
ment, and a purity of religion, by imperceptible degrees, raifing 
and ftrengthening itfelf; and in the end having furmounted every 
difficulty, fixing itfelf on a folid and permanent bafis; he will then 
confider the prefent zra; and if he be a wife man, think himfelf 
happy in living at a period, which in the future annals of this 
country will fhine with a bright and unfpotted luftre, reflected 
from the throne, not-only on thofe who conduc the great ma- 
chine of government, but on thofe likewife who conititute the 
greatnefs of the whole—the people governed.’ 

We agree moft cordially with Sir John, as to the advan- 
tageous {tate in which this country now appears, and really is, 
when compared with the period in which thefe letters were 
written, or indeed with any former time. Yet when he {peaks 
of the purity of our prefent eftablifhment, we rather hefitate 
to concur with him; fince it is well known that there are ftill 
feveral matters, both in the civil and ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ment, which need correction, and which may be faid_ (par- 
ticularly in the law department) to bear hard on the liberty 
er comfort of the fubject: but thefe, we truit, a courfe of 
years will gradually meliorate, or wear away. It is an ex- 
cellent regulation, ordered, if we recollect aright, by fome of 
the ancient legiflators, that laws fhould be carefully reviewed 
and revifed once in fifty years: this is a rule of which the ob- 
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fervance is requifite in every form of government, although 
there are, no doubt, fome interefted and party confiderations 
which militate againft it. 

We now proceed to take fome farther notice of thefe let- 
ters, as containing matters of private correfpondence. Seve- 
ral of them exprefs an affeCtionate regard to each other’s inte- 
reft, and occafionally convey good and fenfible advice.— 
Margaret Patton, writing to her ¢ Ryth reuerent and wor- 
fepful hufbon’ John Pafton, laments his illnefs and rejoices 
in the hope of his amendment, adding, ‘ I pray ye_heartily 
that ye will vouchfafe to fend me a letter, as haftily as ye 
may, if writing be none difeafe (pain) to you, and that ye 
will vouchfafe to fend me word how your fore do. If I might 
have had my will, I fhould have feen you ere this time. I 
would ye were at home, if it were for your eafe, and your 
fore might be as well Jooked to here, as it is there ye 
be, now lever (rather) than a new gown though it were of 
{carlet.’ 

Agnes Pafton writes to her fon, Sir John, in thefe terms, 
—* By my counfel difpofe yourfelf as much as ye may to have 
lefs to do in the world; your father faid, ** In little bufinefs 
lyeth much reft.”” This world is but a thoroughfare, and 
full of woe, and when we depart therefrom, right nought bear 
with us, but our good deeds and ill; and there knoweth no 
man how foon God will clepe (ca//) him, and therefore it is 
good for every creature to be ready. Whom God vifiteth him 
he Joveth.’ 

In another letter (1464) Margaret Pafton warns her huf- 
band to be cautious of medical people: ‘ Alfo for God's 
fake beware what medicines ye take of any phyficians ( fj//- 
fyans) in London: I fhall never truft to them becaufe of your 
father and mine uncle, whofe fouls God afloil !” 

We meet with many inftances of a prudent and diligent 
attention to domeftic bufinefs, family affairs, grounds, rents, 
repairs, &c. Among other very honourable advice, which 
Margaret Pafton fends to Sir John, on the fubjeét of matri- 
mony, fhe adds,—* Alfo, I would that ye fhould not be too 
hafty to be married till ye were fure of your livelihood, for 
ye muft remember what charge ye fhall have, and if ye have 
not to maintain it, it will be a great rebuke: and therefore 
labour that ye may have releafes of the Jands, and be in more 
furety of your land, or than (before) ye be married.’—* Rea 
member that your livelihood may be fet in fuch a rule, that ye 
may know how it is, and what is owen to you, for by my 
faith, I have holpen as much as I may and more, faving my- 
felf, and therefore take heed ere it be worfe.’ 

REV. MARCH, 1790. x Sir 
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Sir John appears to have been fometimes pretty much 
ftraitened; he fays, in a preceding letter,‘ but, Mother, 
I befeech you fend me fome money, for by my troth, I 
have but ten fhillings, and wot not where to have more; 
and moreover I have been ten times in like cafe, or worfe, 
within this ten weeks.’ 

Several letters difcover great anxiety and contrivance for 
difpofing of daughters in marriage ;—in one part, we find 3 
fettlement on the marriage of Elizabeth, one of the daughters 
of Agnes Pafton ; her fortune was 400 marks (2661. 13s. 4d.), 
and the mother was to bear the coffages of the wedding day ; 
and the hufband was engaged to fettle on his bride the yearly 
value of 40]. for her and the male heirs. 

From others of thefe letters, we learn, that the hour of 
dinner at that time was between nine and ten in the fore 
noon; that the price of wool, not quite the beft, was 2od. 
per ftene; that the board of a man imprifoned was 20d. per 
weck ; that a horfe-load of herrings coft 4s. 6d.; that hats 
were then fometimes worn, though bonnets chiefly; that 
two pair of hofe, one pair black, and another of ruflett, coft 
8s. which appears a high price for that time: one of the fons 
of Margaret Pafton fends to her for them in great hafte. ‘ ] 
befeech you (he fays) that this geer be not forgotten, for I 
have not an hole hofe for to do on: I trow they fhall.coft 
both pair 8s.’ 

Treacle feems to have been confidered as a medicine of ef- 
ficacy and confequence: Sir John writes to his mother on 
one occafion ; * Pleafe you to weet that I fend you by Barker, 
the bearer hereof, three treacle pots of Geane, as my apothe- 
cary fweareth to me, and moreover that they were never un- 
done fince they came from Geane (Genoa).’ He adds other 
particulars to mark out which may be fuppofed the beft, 
though, he fays, * I had like oath and promife for one as 
well as all.” The editor had at firft fuppofed that Ginx was 
here meant, and concluded that this liquor was then an ef- 
teemed cordial; but farther inquiry has fatisfied him that 
treacle of Genoa is meant: various drugs were imported from 
that city. 

In another letter, Dame Margaret Pafton defires her huf- 
band, Sir John, to buy two dozen of trenchers, becaufe fhe 
could get none in Norwich; and alfo, *@ book with char- 
degweyns, that | may have of in the morning, for the air be 
not holfom in this town.’—Chardegweyns, the editor fup- 
pofes, might fignify cardamoms; or, he remarks, the fair 
leaves of artichokes, when blanched and rendered leis bitter, 
are called chards ; thefe being flat might be kept in a — 
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and, in that ftate, brought from foreign parts ready for ufe, as 
we had no artichokes in England till long after this time. 

Some, though but few, of thefe letters, are written with a 
degree of cheerfulnefs and humour: one from a fon of the 
Pafton family to his mother at London, proceeds merrily as 
follows: ‘ I pray you vifit the rood of northdoor of St. Sa- 
viour, at Bermondfey, among while ye abide (during your 
abode) in London, and let my fifter Margery go with you, 
to pray to them that fhe may have a good hufband ere fhe 
come home again.’—The editor obferves on this paragraph, 
‘ It appears rather remarkable, that, as a papift, he fhould 
make fo free with the roods at Bermondfey.’— Another letter 
from J. Pafton to his wife, which begins, Adyn owne dere foureyn 
Jady, is concluded with the following rhimes, a f{pecimen of 
familiar poetry at that day : 

‘ Item, I thall tell you a tale 

Pampyn and I have picked your male * 
And taken out + pieces five: 

For on troft of Calle’s promife we foon may unthrive ; 

And if Calle bring us hither twenty pound, 

Ye fhall have your pieces again good and round : 

Or elfe if he will not pay you the value of the pieces, ther 
To the poft do nail his ear: 

—And look ye be merry and take no thought, 

For this rhyme is cunningly wrought, 

My Lord Percy and all his houfe 

Recommend them to you, dog, cat, and moufe, 

And with ye had been here ftill, 

For they fay you are a good gill f: 

No more to you at this time, 

But God him fave that made this ryme.’ 

We meet with little in thefe volumes relative to the clergy 
and the church: there had been, indeed, about thefe times, 
fome tendencies toward reformation: but, in general, the 
minds of men were too faft bound by the fetters of prieftly 
craft and ftate policy, to think in any other way than that to 
which they directed. We have, however, a fermon preached 
by Friar Brackley, on Whit-Sunday, at the Friars minors 
church in Norwich. It is very fhort; has many quotations, 
in Latin, from the fcriptures ; and contains fome proper re- 
marks and ufeful advice: but furnifhes no high idea of the 
eloquence or abilities of the preachers of the age. It was, 
indeed, a period when nothing of much value, with refpect to 
real religion, or good learning, was to be expected. 
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* Trunk, or portmanteau, + of money. 
t An agreeable companion. 
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The few extra€ts which have been inferted in this article 
are chiefly given'in the words of Sir John Fenn’s tranflation, 
which, we conclude, will be more generally acceptable to 
our readers than the O/d Englifh of the originals. but the fol- 
lowing very fhort letter, written about the beginning of Edward 
the Fourth’s reign, to Sir J. Paflton, may admit both the ori- 
ginal and tranflation. It feems to hint at fome of Sir John’s 
aétions, (who had been a Lancaftrian) contrary to the inte- 
reft of Edward ; and recommends to him greater caution, af- 
furing him at the fame time of the fidelity and friendfhip of 
the writer, Sir George Browne. It is addrefied, To my tru/ly 
and wellbelowyd Cofyn ho’ Pafton efquyer in hafte —Loyawlte 
Ayme.— (Love Loyalty.)— Be zowr howne (By your own) 
G. Browne. To which is added, as a kind of pottfcript ;— 
Hyt fchal newyr cum howt ffor me.—(Jt /hall never come out 

or me )—The editor dates this letter between the years 1461 
and 1466, : 

In one letter, and we think in only one, mention is made of 
a bible and its price. J. Pafton, among other things, fays, 
‘ As for the bible that the mafter hath, [ wend the utmoft 
a had not paft five marks (31. 6s. 8d.), and fo I trow 

e will give it, weet I pray.’ ‘lhe letter bears date 1468, 
and the editor properly remarks, * This muft mean fome MS. 
copy, for at this time there was only one printed edition, that 
of ‘1462, which would have fold, even then, for a much 
greater {um than is here mentioned.’ 

We have thus endeavoured, as far as our limits would al- 
low, to prefent the reader with a tolerable idea of thefe vo- 
lumes. It is a publication rather of curiofity and amufement, 
than of real inftruction and importance. ‘he age in which 
the letters were written, was of the darkeft hue ; popery yet 
held its fway almoft undifputed ; the times were often vio- 
Jent and boifterous ; and men, habituated to flavery, civil and 
religious, hardly knew how to exert their mental powers: yet 
there are ftill remnants of that gloomy and uncultivated pe- 
riod, to which this publication may be confidered as making 
a proper addition. ‘Imhe editor has employed confiderable ate 
tention and care to render it intelligible and entertaining. Be- 
fide the plates of autographs, feals, and paper-marks, four 
others are added, ai] taken from paintings in church windows 
at different places, except that of Edward IV. which is given 
from an ancient picture in the pofleffion of a gentleman at 
Cambridge: the title-page is alfo adorned by an engraving of 
the ruins of Framlingham caftle, Suffolk. 

The letters in thele two volumes extend from A. D. 1432, 


to 1483, 
We 











































We have only farther to obferve, that Sir J. Fenn informs 
the public of his having ftill other letters in ‘his pofleffion, 
written during the remainder of Edward the Fourth’s reign ; 
alfo in thofe of Richard III. and Henry VII. which he is 
willing to communicate, fhould thefe meet with fuitable en- 
couragement. Hi. 
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Art. X. An Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Scotland, from the firft Ap- 

earance of Chriftianity in that Kingdom, to the prefent Time. 

- With Remarks on the moft important Occurrences. In a Series 

of Letters to a Friend. By the Rev John Skinner, a Prefbyter 

of the Epifcopal Church in Scotland, at Longfide, Aberdeen- 
fhire. 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Evans. 1788. 


Tus work might more properly have been intitled, An 
Apology for the Prelacy of Scotland; for the writer’s leading 
object, through the whole courfe of the hiftory, appears to be, 
the vindication of the Epifcopal, at the expence of the Prefby- 
terian, party; and to reprefent the former as opprefled and 
perfecuted by the latter. Whether, under the bias of fuch a 
defign, an impartial ecclefiaftical hiftory of Scotland is to be 
expected, our readers will judge. | 

In the later periods of this hiftory, the writer’s {trong pre- 
dilection for the Stuart race every where appears. He laments 
the di/mal effe&ts of the Revolution in Scotland; and he com- 
plains vehemently of the perfecution and diftrefles of the epifco- 
pal clergy at that time, and of the oppreffions which they have 
fuffered ever fince the eftablifhment of the prefbyterian form of 
church government. As we do not perceive any good end 
which can poflibly be anfwered by this repetition of grievances, 
ata period when public tranquillity, both civil and ecclefiaftical, 
is fo happily eftablifhed, we fhal! pafs over the author’s rela 
tion of thefe tranfactions, and felect the following extra@, which 
relates a recent tranfaction of the Scotch Bifhops, not per- 
haps generally known: it may alfo ferve as a fpecimen of the 
writer’s ftyle. 

‘ In the year 1784, when our church had indeed a lefs number 
of Bithops than ufual, but fill fuch as was fufficient for the time 
to aniwer the great end of the office, an unexpected affair of a quite 
foreign nature was providentially thrown in her way, which con- 
tributed to raife her in fome meafure out of that obfcurity into 
which a run of dittrefs had plunged her, and procured her a parti- 
cular degree of refpect and notice, from a quarter where fhe had 
rot been favoured with much of either for fome time before. The 
American war, which, from inward and artfully fomented mur- 


muring;s, had at laft broke out into open revolt, and had been’ 


carried on for fome years with various fuccefs between Britain 
alone, and her rebellious colonies, fupported by France, Spain, and 
X 3 Holland, 
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Holland, had, in fpring 1783, terminated in a peace, by which 
Britain gave up her fovereignty over thefe colonies, and fully 
acknowledged and ratified the independence which they had already 
affumed to themfelves, under the new title of ‘* The Thirteen 
United States of America.” ‘This conceffion of neceflary policy, 
diffolved the eftablifhed connexion which had hitherto fubfitted be- 
tween the Epifcopal people in America and the Bifhop of London, 
who had always been, by appointment and practice, the proper 
Ordinary of the Epifcopal Church there, but could no longer now be 
fubmitted to by them in that character. And as the United States 
had found it for their intereft to grant an univerfal liberty of con- 
{cience to all profeflions, without preference to any by way of efta- 
blifhment, the Epifcopal clergy, thus left to themfelves, and 
deftitute of any Superior, began to look about how to get this 
fundamental defeét removed, and have their now orphan church 
duly organized, in fuch a form as they believed effential to her 
being, and might find confiftent with the civil conftitution of their 
new government. 

. © In this important undertaking, the clergy in the province of Con- 
necticut, who had long been a numerous body, took the lead: and 
having, after mature deliberation, pitched upon Dr. Samuel Seabury, 
one of the miflionaries from the Society for propagating Chriftian 
Knowledge, as a clergyman, in their unanimous judgment, every 
way qualified for the Epifcopal fun&tion, and who had been one of 
the fuffering loyalifts during the late war, they fent him over to 
their old mother church of England, with proper atteftations of his 
charaCter and qualifications, and earneftly fupplicating the Prelates 
of that flourifhing church to take pity upon their defolate ftate, and 
give them a Bifhop in the perfon of this worthy brother, to be a 
fpiritual father to them for governing them in the mean time, and 
for the great work of continuing a regular miniftry to pofterity in 
time to come. Upon the Doétor’s arrival in England, and pre- 
fenting his credentials, the Englifh Prelates received him very 
gracioufly, but required time to confider in what way the object of 
his journey might be beft accomplifhed. The bufinefs was new, 


* and-out of the ufual line of their procedure hitherto, in the per- 


formance of this diftinguifhing part of their high office. They faw 
the expediency of the meafure propofed, but wifhed to have fome 
preliminaries adjufted, and brought as near as poffible to their own 
ftated forms, without which, they were at a lofs how to ac con- 
fiftently with that regard which they owed to the ftanding practice 
of their church, and the ftrift connection fubfifting in England be- 
tween the civil and ecclefiaftical conftitution. 

‘ In this ftate of fufpence, which neceffarily lafted many months, 
the candidate began to weary * of fo long adelay, and fuch a con- 
tinued uncertainty, as the former was not convenient for his own 
fituation, nor the latter fuitable to the expectations of his em- 
ployers: therefore, having known before, that there was a conti- 





© A Scotticifm. The work abounds with blemishes of this kied, 


which might have been eafily removed. 
7 nued 
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nued facceffion of Bifhops in Scotland, and finding, where he then 
was, no objection to the validity of their Epifcopal powers, what- 
ever there might be to the propriety of their poiitical fcruples, he 
contrived to have it enquired at fecond hand, what profpect there 
might be of fpeedy duccefs in an application to that quarter, if 
fuch application fhould be formally made. When this was inti- 
mated, in fuch a general manner, to the Scotch Bifhops, they 
knew not well at firft what to think of it, as being entirely unac- 
quainted with the character of the perfon propofed, and not certain 
whether there might not be fome danger in their giving any coun- 
tenance to fuch an unexpected application. But when the pro- 
pofal was more pointedly and preilingly repeated, and affurance 
given them, by autiority which they could rely on, that Dr. Sea- 
ury was a clergyman of unbdlemithed reputation and eminent 
parts, with a full reprefentation at the fame time how matters 
ftdod concerning him in England, they at laft agreed to comply 
with the application, and contribute what was in their power, to- 
wards advancing the good work fo urgently recommended to their 
afiitance. Upon the welcome notification of this confent, Dr. Sea- 
bury came to Scotland, and, on the 14th of November 1784, 
being Sunday, was publicly confecrated at Aberdeen, by Bifhop 
Kilgour, now Primus, Bifhop Petrie, and Bifhop Skinner. 

‘ This charitable act of {piritual fun&tion, by which the Epif- 
copal Church of Scotland has the honour of firft ree a 
refident Proteftant Epifcopacy into America, was varioufly talked 
of when it came to be generally known. Some gave it their coun- 
tenance in terms of the higheft approbation. Others there were, 
who, though they could not openly and with any fhew of principle 
condemn it, yet affected to treat it with contempt and ridicule, 
both in private converfation, and in fome of the periodical papers. 
But whatever finiller interpretations may be put upon our Bifhops 
taking fuch a part in this bufinefs, they are fully fatisfied of the 
purity and uprightnefs of their own intentions; and while they look 
back with pleafare to the pious and grateful fentiments of which 
the clergy of Conheéticut, on receiving their new Bifhop, gave 
public and unanimous teftimony, they will ref themfelves on the 
well-grounded hope of the accomplifhment of that affectionate with, 
which thefe clergy expreffed, in the overflowing of their hearts on 
that occafion, ‘* That wherever the American Epifcopal Church 
fhall be mentioned in the world, this alfo, that the Bifhops of 
asee have done for her, may be fpoken of for a memorial of 
them *,” 

Ie 





* « In the year 1786, another body of Epifcopal clergy in fome 
of the Southern States of the American Union, made a fimilar ap- 
plication to the Englifh Bifhops, upon being informed that the 
alleged obftacles in Dr. Seabury’s cafe had been purpofely and 
legally removed: and it was announced in the public papers, that 
on the 4th of February 1787, Drs. White and Prevoft, the former 
elected for Philadelphia, the latter for New York, were both con- 

x4 fecrated 
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It may not be improper to add, for the information of thofe 
whom it may concern, that the Epifcopal College in Scotland 
at prefent confitts of the following Members: 

‘ Mr. Robert Kilgour, Primus. 

Mr. Charles Rofe, Bifhop of Dunblane. 

Mr. John Skinner, Bifhop of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Andrew Macfarlane, Bifhop of Rofs and Moray. 

Dr. Abernethy Drummond, Bifhop of Edinburgh. 

Mr. John Strachan, Bifhop of Brechin.’ E. 





Art. XI. The Reafons for revifing by Authority our prefent Verfion 
of the Bible, briefly ttated, and impartially confidered. vo. 
pp- 63. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 


THE writer of this pamphlet confefles, that our common ver~ 
fion of the Scriptures is perhaps the beft extant; that it is exe- 
cuted with great impartiality and ability ; and that its ftyle pof- 
fefles a beautiful fimplicity, fo well adapted to the genius of our 
religion, and fo pleafing to every Englifhman, that it would be 
ill exchanged for modern elegance. He very candidly adds, 
that, as every unneceflary deviation from the prefent text 
would be unpleafing to all, fo it would be extremely detri- 
mental to the lower orders of Chriftians : 

‘ A poor man’s religion,’ he obierves, ‘ is very clofely conne&- 
ed with the particular expreflions, in which it was conveyed to him: 
he frequently has not confidered their real force: the effe& they 
produced on his mind at firft proceeded principally from his very 
natural fympathy with his parents and inftractors, and the fame 
expreflions now excite in him fimilar feelings, almoft as much per- 
haps from habit, as from reafon. Deprive him of the accuftomed 
founds, and you impair the religious effect of the fentiment.’ 

It is, however, the obje& of this pamphlet to fhew, that the 
miftakes in our Englifh Bible call loudly for revifal ; and that 
this meafure, properly conducted, does not lie open to objec- 
tions in any degree comparable with the benefits that would 
refult from it.—-The author attempts to infer the probable 
exiftence of fuch miftakes from the difficulties which our tranf- 
lators were obliged to encounter; and in proof of their aéual 
exiftence, he produces what he terms ‘ a few of. the moft re- 
warkable infiances,’ from Dr. Kennicott’s Remarks on feleé 
Paffages of the Old Teftament. Hence, though our prefent 
yerlion appears to him to contain every thing neceflary to fal- 
vation, he maintains that it fhould be corrected by the united 
efforts of the learned, regularly called together for the pur- 


fecrated at Lambeth, by the Archbifhop of Canterbury, affifted by 
the Archbifhop of York, and the Bifhops of Bath and Wells, and 
Peterborough,’ 
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pofe; and he afterward replies to the objeGtions urged 
againft fuch a plan. He reprobates, as unreafonable and un- 
manly, the dread of making proper alterations, left fuch as are 
improper and dangerous fhould afterward be demanded. He 
thinks that the Bible might be revifed without injuring either 
the beauty, the fimplicity, or the force of its ftyle; though, he 
obferves very properly, ‘ that none can wifb to retain any beauties, 


or fuppofed beauties of expreffion, at the expence of truth and good 
fenfe:’ but his reafoning, in the fubfequent pages, feems, in 
{ome meafure, inconfiftent with his former conceffions : 

‘Jt is further objected, that by altering the Bible you will un- 
dermine the religion of all the lower orders of Chriltians:—They 
have never imagined that their Scriptures can be faulty ;—they re- 
verence the expreffions to which they have always been accuflomed; 
—they are wedded to the book delivered down to them by their 
forefathers ; and when they fee this prefented to them in another 
form, they will fcarcely believe that their religion is unaltered: — 
Nor will they know what further changes they may not expeét, if 
human authority once begins to new-model the word of God.’ 

After contending that, fhould alarms of this fort follow the 


meafure propofed, they would afford a {trong argument againft 
adopting it on light grounds, but not when ic is fo loudly 


called for by material errors, he afks, 

‘ What reafon is there to fuppofe, that any defcription of men 
would ‘ee the revifal of their Bible in the light ftated in the objec. 
tion? Did an alarm of this kind fpread through the nation, when 
any of the various tranflations which took place between the years 
1530 and 1620 were firft publifhed? On the contrary, Chriftianity 
derived great advantage from the difcuflion they occafioned. Men 
were at firft divided in opinion with refpect to their comparative 
merits, but they never imagined that their religion was changed. 
In a little time they quietly acquiefced in the ufe of our prefent 
Englith Bible for this plain reafon, that it was evidently the beft 
verfion they had; and undoubtedly fimilar reafons would foon 
make them perfectly fatisfied with the alterations now propofed, 
which are not to be compared in point of number and appearance 
with thofe which were brought forward by King James’s tranfla- 
tors. With refpeét to the veneration paid to our prefent Bible on 
account of its antiquity, it would, when revifed, ftill claim the 
fame as before, except where truth or per{picuity required a cor- 
rection; and furely no antiquity can make error and obfcurity 
venerable, or ought to be alleged as a reafon for their not being re- 
moved from the Book of Life.’ 

If the author felt the force of thefe arguments, when he 
entered on his fubject, it was furely unneceflary, perhaps im- 
prudent, to make the conceffion which we have quoted at the 


beginning of this article. Pare 3: 
Art. 
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Agr. XII. 4 Fournal of the Paffage from India, bya Route partly 
unfrequented, through Armenia and Natolia, or Afia Minor, 
By Thomas Howel,'M. D. and in the Service of the Honourable 
Eaft India Company. 8vo. pp. 157. 5s. Boards. Forfter, 
1789. 

Tuis volume is juftly called a Journal. It does not abound 
. in that curious kind of inftruction, as to the ftate of countries, 

7 foil, produce, commerce, cuftoms, manners, &c. which is 
generally expected from a book of travels.—We are interefted 
in the author’s difficulties, particularly when accompanied with 
the care of a fick companion: we are pleafed with his efcapes, 
and his fafe arrival at his native country ; and we are fometimes 
amufed by little incidents in his journey, fuch as croffing the 

Zarp (a river which flows into the Tigris) on a fort of plat- 

form fupported by fheep-fkins filled with air, the horfes fol- 

lowing, being led by a boy, who fwam on one of the inflated 
fkins: this reminds us of fome of the contrivances of very 
ancient times. We are alfo amufed by fome adventures of his 
attendants, and with different people whom they meet in their 
progrefs; and by his brief, though very brief, accounts of towns 
and villages, of which frequently, however, we have little 
more than the names. We congratulate him and his comrades, 
when, after a fatiguing day, they arrive at a konac (a kind of 
inn); and condole with them, when, inftead of a place of re- 
pofe, they find it a fcene of diforder and riot :—but we do not 

find all that information and entertainment, which fo long a 

journey, acrofs countries fo unfrequented by Europeans, might 

be fuppofed to furnifh. We could, notwithftanding, fele& 
fome extracts which would be agreeable to our readers: but thofe 
of a diffufive nature do not fuit our plan. 

At Terftoff, the mafter of the konac, a Turk, gave the 
travellers to underftand that the Turks and Englifh were 
friends, by placing his two fore-fingers parallel to each other,— 
at another konac, the people pleaded poverty in excufe for not 
furnifhing them with candles, and other neceflaries ; on which 
the conductors, who were Turks, tied three of them hand 
and foot, and beat them unmercifully with their whips: the 
| # flogging had its effect; for, we are told, no fooner were their 
cords loofened, than the very men who had been fo roughly 
treated, brought every thing which was required*, Our men- 
tion of the conductors or guides, in the above paflage, leads 
us farther to remark that they are called Tatars; a word 
which, inthe Turkifh language, fignifies a courier or meflenger, 





* This confirms what Baron De Tott has related in his tra- 
vels. 
and, 
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and, in the pronunciation, is accented on the laft fyllable. Moft 
authors, adds Dr. Howel, have corruptly written it Tartar, 
which has induced many uninformed perfons to fuppofe that 
the office of courier in Turkey is generally held by people of 
the Tartar nation. —Thefe tatars are perfons of fome confe- 
quence, and are employed in conveying public difpatches from 
one government to another: great confidence is placed in their 
fidelity, and they are frequently entrufted with packets of the 
higheft value and importance. 

In the accounts of Moful, a city fuppofed to be near the 
fite of ancient Nineveh, we are informed that it is, in general, 
very indifferently built; the door-cafes, however, in almoft 
every houfe, are made of marble, which, this author conjectures, 
has been brought thither from the ruins of fome other places. 

‘ Some years ago (Dr. H. adds), an inhabitant of the thores of the 
Euxine Sea, fucceffively cured feven hundred perfons of the plague 
at Conftantinople, and it was thought that be was in poffefiion of a 
fpecific for that deftruétive malady. Some time after, the plague 
broke out again, and the phyfician was fent for; but notwithitand- 
ing the fingular efficacy of his remedies on the former occafion, 
he was now found unable to relieve in a fingle cafe.’ 

This journal is recommended by an agreeable fimplicity of 
ftyle, and the apparent fidelity of the writer, who does not 
labour to gain applaufe, or excite aftonifhment, by a pompous 
dition, or the introduction of fcenes highly coloured and de- 
corated ; which, if they engage and intereit the reader, fre- 
quently miflead and deceive him. 

The principal merit, and, we fuppofe, the chief intention 
of the volume, is of a different kind. It is defigned to convey 
obfervations and inftruétions for the ufe of thofe who intend to 
travel either to or from India, by the way of Afia Minor, 
The journal itfelf contains fome fuitable information. Dr. 
Howel and his companions left Bombay on the 13th of January 
1788, and arrived at Conftantinople on the 12th of May fol- 
lowing ; from which city, they fet out again on the 18th, and 
reached an Englifh port (travelling by the way of Triefte, 
Venice, and fo to Oftend) on the 15th of September. Should 
travellers continue to purfue this route, which fome few have 
done of Jate years, before this author, we may become more | 
acquainted with thofe parts of Afia, once the feat of trade, arts, — 
opulence, elegance, and grandeur: but, for ages paft, the 
abode of defpotifm, oppreffion, and their natural concomitant, 
ignorance. 

It is probable that fucceffive travellers may render the expedi- 
tion more eafy for thofe who are to follow. We think Dr, 
Howel feems to have met with fewer difficulties (particularly 
as 
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as to the prefents and contributions exaéted by Shaiks and na- 
tives), than Mr. Irwin encountered, when he purfued a fomee 
what fimilar courfe. Befide the information which may be 
gathered from the Journal, an Itinerary is given at the clofe 
of the volume; to which are added a variety of pertinent ob- 
fervations, and particular inftruétions, which will be found 
beneficial to thofe who are difpofed to take the route here re. 
commended, A large and good map is alfo given, being a 
fketch of the courfe of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and of 
the route from Buflora to Conftantinople. Hi 
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Art. XHI. 4 Treatife on the Difeafes of Children, with general 

 Direions for the Management of Infants fromthe Birth. By 
Michael Underwood, M. D. Licentiate in Midwifery, of the 
Royal College of Phyficians in London, and Phyfician to the 
Britith Lying-in Hofpital. 2 Vols. 12mo. 635 Pages. 75. 
fewed. Mathews. 1789. 


’ WE noticed this work in its original form, in our Review 
for December 1784. We are now prefented with a new and 
confiderably enlarged edition, 

It is evident that, however inclinable we may be, efpecially 
in reviewing books on {cientific fubjecis, to lay before our 
readers an abftract of their contents, our wifhes muft, from 
various circumftances, be occafionally defeated: and that we 
muft frequently content ourfelves with general notices, where 
the multiplicity of fubjects neceflarily precludes individual re- 
marks. ‘This muft ever be the cafe with works like the pre- 
fent. We fhall, therefore, confine ourfelves to fome leading prin- 
ciples, paffing over, for the moft part, the treatment of parti- 
cular difeafes; and this is here more eafily accomplifhed, as 
the practice recommended is, generally fpeaking, fimple and 
rational. 

Dr. Underwood tells us that his book is written as well for 
intelligent parents, as for medical readers. We are far from 
being convinced of the propriety of this: not that we with to 
make a myflery of phyfic, or, by wrapping ourfelves in obfcurity, 
to appear wife, becaufe we are unintelligible. Too much cau- 
tion cannot, however, be ufed in preventing thofe from admini- 
ftering remedies, who are unacquainted with the nature of dif- 
eafes, and the operation of drugs ; and as neither Dr. Under- 
wood’s book, nor, indeed, all the books that ever were written, 
can make a phyfician, they confequently may become hurtful, 
whenever they induce unfkilful perfons to afiume that charac- 
ter. Add to this, our fondnefs of prefcribing feems greateft 
when our experience is leaft; and much mifchief is every 
day 
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day arifing, even in what is called regular practice, from 
the indifcreet application of medicine. What then muft be the 
effect of a quantity of drugs in the hands of mothers and nurfes ? 
The anfwer is evident. 

Dr. U. indeed, is aware of this; for he labours to remove 
a prejudice, by which, mothers are led to truft the cure of chil- 
dren’s complaints rather to nurfes and old women, than to re- 
gular practitioners. The reafon for this preference is curioufly 
abfurd. ‘Their difeafes, it is faid, and the fymptoms by which 
they are manifefted, are fo obfcure, that the phyfician is puzzled. 
What then is to enlighten the old woman? Surely the greater 
our difficulties are, the greater is the neceflity of applying to 
thofe, who, from ftudy and experience, are beft qualified to re- 
move them: but, as the author juftly remarks, this fo much 
talked of ob{curity does not exift: the complaints of children 
are few; the fymptoms are eafily afcertained ; the caufes are 
uniform ; and the treatment is fimple. The caufes of their 
complaints are here enumerated under four heads: the moift- 
ure and laxity of infants; the quality of the milk; delicacy of 
mufcular fibres, with great irritability of the nervous fyltem ; 
and want of exercife. Hence arife acidities in the firft paff- 
age, a conftant attendant in all their complaints. ‘The gene- 
ral fymptoms are next enumerated, and, afterward, the parti- 
cular complaints are defcribed. In this part of his work, but 
more fo in his genera] obfervations, the author is much in- 
debted to the judicicus Harris: nor could he eafily have found 
a better guide. Harris wrote with the information of a fenfible 
man, and the candour of an honeft practitioner. 

We cannot accompany Dr. U. through his account of each 
complaint. His remarks are generally juft, though fometimes 
unfatisfactory, and even contradictory ; while occafionally, to 
ufe his own expreffion, he appears rather anile. His defire, 
alfo, to accommodate his fubject to two oppofite clafles of 
Te) pee leads him into difficulties. To one party, 
he muftYeem triflingly minute ; to the other, unintelligibly ab- 
ftrufe. 

At the end of the fecond voluine, are added fome general di- 
rections for the proper management of infants from the bir:h. 
Thefe we ftrongly recommend to the attention of parents. 
The medical reader alfo may be induced, by the author’s ex- 
perience, to pay particular attention to infants apparently /2/I- 
born, | 

‘I have (fays he), both at the hofpital and elfewhere, met 
with many inftances of children born with very little, and others 
without even the f{malleft appearance of life, fome of whom have 


remained entirely deftitute of any fign of it, for more than a quar- 
ter 
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ter of an hour, and yet have been happily reftored. I pretend tg 
little or no fkill in this bufinefs not generally practifed, and can 
fcarcely guefs to what to attribute this fuccefs, unlefs it may be an 
unwearied affiduity and perfeverance in my attempts, wherever there 
are no certain figes of death, till [ conceive nothing is poffibly to 
be expected from them, And this has fo often fucceeded, that I 
have been tempted to think its importance may, poffibly, not have 
been fufficient!y attended to by every pra¢titioner. —— 

* As to the means, they confift only of warmth, clyfters, ftimu. 
Jants, and efpecially blowing forcibly into the trachea, or wind. 

ipe. 

" To thefe may be added the cautious ufe of electricity, which 
appears, @ priori, as likely to be fuccefsful in thefe, as in any 
other cafes to which it has been applied ; but 1 have never been in 
a fituation to make trial of it, or I certainly fhould, as I once knew 
a child happily recovered by it, after being laid out for dead, for 
near two hours, in confequence of a fall from a two-pair-of- ftairs 


window. 
« But fhould thefe feveral means fail, as a laft refource, a very 


different kind of ftimulant may be tried, and initead of laying the 
infant afide in a warm flannel, it fhould be expofed to fudden and 
fevere cold, which I remember once to have fucceeded after the life 
of the child had been defpaired of.’ 

Before we clofe this article, we would afk Dr. U. why he 
particularly cautions us (p. 190.) againft ufing the cold bath, 
when a child is coftive. We are not aware of ill effects arifing 
from it; on the contrary, it has been found an excellent re- 
medy in obftinate conftipation. We were rather furprifed, 
too, at finding the Spartan women, in any way, propofed as 
examples for our lovely country-women to imitate *. Neither . 
are we convinced of the neceffity of adding falt to the bath in- 
tended for weakly and delicate children. Nor do we agree 
with the Doétor’s friend, either as to the propriety of his rea- 
foning, or the accuracy of his obfervation, when he tells us 
(p- 235), ‘ that we have not fo many weakly half-ftarved chil- 
dren in London as in the country ;’ and accounts for this fup- 
pofed fact, by remarking, that our weak infants are all de- 
itroyed at the firft outfet * by the fatality of our grofs air, and 
warm nurferies:’ but thefe are flight blemithes in an ufeful 
work, 

The printing of thefe volumes is frequently inaccurate ; par- 
ticularly where Greek or Latin terms are introduced. This 
is only hinted, that due care may be taken, in cafe of a future 
edition. oO. 





* We are aware that Dr. U. may plead the fan&tion of Rouf- 
feau’s opinion on this point. Emil, liv. 5. 
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Art. XIV. Difcourfes on different Subje&s. By the Rev. Richard 
Polwhele. 8vo, z Vols. Vol.I. 262 Pages. Vol. II. 153 Pages. 
4s. Roards. Cadell, &c. 


TueEsE difcourfes are of very different kinds, and are exe 
cuted with different degrees of fuccefs. Subjects of fyftematic 
theology are treated by Mr. Polwhele ina flight and unfatif- 
fatory manner. In his exhibition of the doctrines of revela- 
tion, he adopts the popular notion of a vicarious facrifice ; 
maintains the infufficiency of the beft moral life without what 
he ftyles Chriftian graces ; and makes an attendance on the 
facrament abfolutely neceflary to falvation. On the fubject of 
future rewards and punifhments, as taught in Scripture, he 
paints with a poetic pencil; and heightens the picture, by 
taking the terms, fire and brimftone, in a literal teunfe. When 
he undertakes to ftate the natural arguments for a future ftate, 
drawn from the prefent powers and condition of man, he gives 
a view of the defects and infelicities of human nature, which is 
much too gloomy to be either confiftent with truth, or favour- 
able to the point which he means to eftablifh. For, if it be true, 
that, in this life, the inferior animals are in a condition much 
preferable to that of man, and that while ¢herr abilities are al» 
ways equivalent to their defires, man, contidered with refpec& 
to his prefent being, is miferable,—fince we can only reafon 
from what we experience,—how can we derive, from fuch a re- 
prefentation of tacts, an hope of a better life hereafter ? 

Mr. Polwhele ftates, with great ftrength and clearnefs, the 
argument for Chriftianity, deduced from the continued difper- 
fion of the Jews; and declaims ingenioufly on the character 
and itate of the Arabs, as defcendants of Ifhmael. He alfo 
delineates agreeably fome of the leading features of Chriftiani- 
ty, particularly its fimplicity, and its tendency to intereft the 
heart: but his moft pleafing fermons are thofe in which he il- 
luftrates fcriptural incidents, and thofe which touch the tender 
paflions, or defcribe human life and manners. His difcourfes 
on the charaéter of Barzillat; on the duties of hufbandmen; on 
the recolleétion of our puerile days; and on tender partialities, are 
excellent. Thole on the diffipated charaéters of fafbionable wo- 
men, and on the domeftic character of women, exhibit pictures of 
manners well contratted, and evidently drawn from an attentive 
obfervation of the world. From the former of thefe, we fhall 
fele&t the following delineation of modifh converfation: 

* Let-us purfue her [the fifhionable woman], from the receffes 
of vanity, to the fcenes to which fhe hath been daily familiarized, 
in the routine of hollow and vicious communication, If the 
““ wander about from houfe to houfe,” the laws of fathion may 
Occafionally interpofe, to preclude the evils of the tongue. 
The 
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The diftant air of ceremonial attentions, ill according with flip. 
pancy or flander, requires only the {piritlefs alternations of filent 
paufes and com; limentary formalities. °Tis in the circles, where 
fhe is permitted to converfe without reftraint, that fhe betrays the 
emptinefs of her mind, if not the depravity of her temper and in- 
clinations. If her converfation be what the world calls innocent, 
it can never be faid to improve either the heart or the head, by the 
diffufion of one rational fentiment. Indeed, momentarily to exer- 
cife the underftanding or the feelings, is a point to which it feldom 
afpires. ‘The fubjeéts of this harmlefs difcourfe are, at beft, as 
trifling as can be well imagined. To introduce a topic, to the dif- 
cuffion of which the powers of the moft vacant and illiterate mind 
are unequal, is deemed an unpardonable offence againft the rules of 
good breeding. 

« But the converfation of the modifh female does not always run 
in a tenor, which even the world can rate, as harmlefs, Were 
“¢ frivolous” its worft epithet, we might be inclined to view her 
character in a more favourable light. Idlenefs, however, paves 
the way for all the progeny of evil. Whilft fhe ‘* wanders about 
from houfe to hoyfe,”? a mind naturally turned to the obfervation 
of unimportant objects, will lead her to mark down, with fcru- 

ulous minutenefs, the petty occurrences of every family fhe fre- 
quents. ‘Thefe, in addition to the defamatory itories in daily cir- 
culation, will furnifh her with exhauftlefs materials for the exercife 
of fcandal. Though in the haunts of levity and vice, fhe might 
often detect flagitioufnefs enough to preclude the neceffity of inven- 
tion, fhe difcovers a ftrange propenfity to overlook the more cen- 
furable offences; collecting. every trivial incident and foible to 
employ her lying talent, while fhe gratifies her vanity and {pleen. 
In her prefence, virtue affords no fecurity. The lefs vulnerable a 
character is, the more expofed it is to her attack. 

‘ To her own charaéter fhe cannot be infenfible; however fudi- 
ous fhe may be, to avoid the difplay or even a limpfe of its ble- 
mifhes. And when accidentally contrafted with Rasta or piety 
(for fhe muft fometimes fall in with the good and the pious) fhe 
can hardly efcape, without a tranfitory confcioufnefs, at leaft, of 
fome unamiable qualities, very oppofite in their appearance, and 
very different in their effect. 

‘ Hence her envy adds fuel to her malevolence: and _ hints, 
and whifperings, and {neering, and furmifes, wich all the inftru- 
ments of flander, co-operate to the degradation of merit. To ftrip, 
therefore, the worthy of their appareat excellence, and thus bring 
them nearer to the ftandard of her own morality, is her general in- 
centive to detraction. 

* This tendency to propagate reports injurious to our neighbour, 
is too vilible in every fituation. But there is a vice of the. tongue 
among women of condition, too glaring to pafs unnoticed; and 
which, we hope, for the fake of the common morals, will be long 
confined to the daughters of luxurious affluence. 

¢ To defcant, even in promifcuops company, on fubjeéts that 


{pread blufhes over the modeft cheek, feems to be peculiarly fallow 
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able among thofe, who are born to more brilliant fortunes; and 
who boaft, according to their own notions of good breeding, a 
fuperior education to the reit of their fex. __. 

‘ That the reftraints of modefty fhould be relaxed at a period, 
when the manners are faid to have received their highetft polihh, is a 
moft fingular circumftance, which hardly any thing fhort of ex- 
perience could induce one to credit. And that this fhameful de- 
ficiency in common delicacy fhould be moft confpicuous in the 
fineft-fafhioned, and (taking them at their own eftimation) the very 
. beft mannered of the fofter fex, appears ftill more ftartling and im- 

probable. Yet it is a fact too obvious to be difputed. Enervated and 
at the fame time emboldened on the couch of indulgence and pomp, 
the negligent fair-one difmifles the embarrafling rules prefcribed by 
vulgar decorum, affects a fuperiority to antiquated prejudices, and 
communicates all that pampers appetite, and flirs the paflions, with 
a volubility of Janguage, and an effrontery of countenance, which 
humbler domefticated females have neither héard nor feen, nor 
can poflibly conceive. Flattered by a gay licentious circle, the 
enjoys a triumph which, at a cooler moment, her own feeble rea- 
fon muft abfolutely condemn; and expofes, perhaps, her weak- 
nefies to the eye of the feducer, through the petulance of incon- 
tinent vanity, the redundancy of reitlefs {pirits, and the warmth of 
an ungovernable fancy. 

‘ Compofed of fuch flimfy and corrupt materials, the converia- 
tion of the more elevated female is yet frequently imitated by her 
inferiors, as the model of eafe and gracefulnefs. The perufal 
of novels may have given her, ladeel a pert promptnefs in con- 
verfing ; but flowing elegance is only the refult of tafte: and tafte 
very rarely exifts amid the levity and vifcioufnefs of frivolous 
fchemes and depraved appetites.’ . 

The author’s ftyle is generally elegant, but fometimes ra- 
ther too artificial. The following character of St. Paul ap- 
pears to us in this light: : 

‘ From the period of his converfion, he appears.to have concen- 
trated within himfelf, the unaffected manner that {peaks the genuine 
heart, and flows only from a confcioufnefs of innocence; the eafy ac- 
commodation and rapid tranfition of addrefs which argues an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the human charaéter in its multiform appear- 
ances; and an earneft and impaffioned activity, which acknowledged 
the corrective power of reafon, and the meliorating influence of a 
Chriftian benevolence.’ 

Notwithftanding the little defeéts which we have remarked 
in thefe Difcourfes, we, with pleafure, acknowlege them to 
poflefs a confiderable fhare of merit; and think them no un- 

fuccefsful exemplification of feveral of the author’s precepts in 
his poem on the oratory of the pulpit: for an account of 
which, fee our laft Review. 
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Art. XV. Verfes to Sohn Howard, F.R.S. on his State of Prifons 
and Lazarettos, By W. L. Bowles. 4to. pp. 17. 1s. 6d. 
‘Dilly. 1789. 

TueEse verfes may now, alas! be confidered as the elegy of 
the man to whom they are addrefled: Howarp is no more! 

We too, when we exprefled * the emotions which we felt 
on reading his laft publication, had flattered ourfelves that _ 
we were echoing the voice of our countrymen; were pleafed 
with the thought of fhewing the author that his labours were 
eftimated as they deferved; with endeavouring to convince 
him, that, as Britons, we were fenfible of his goodnefs, even 
when we refufed to profit by it; and that we were grateful to 
him, though negligent of ourfelves:—but the ear that we 
1 hoped to gratify, was deaf to our commendations; and the 
pi active benevolence, which, vainly indeed, we ftrove to en- 
| courage, had met the final clofe of its activity! 

When an event has taken place, the mind, occafionally, 
traces back former ideas, which feemed to prediét what was to 
happen; and recolleéts impreffions, ti]l then perhaps unnoticed, 
which, as if we poflefled a confcioufnefs of what would occur, 
remove. our. furprife, and familiarize us to the occurrence. 
Somewhat of this feeling we experienced with regard to the 
death of Howarp: a feeling, indeed, in the prefent cafe, 
eafily traced to its fource. It arofe from his own words; from 
the pathetic expreffions with which he bad farewel to his coun- 
try, and in which he declared ‘himfelf refigned to an eternal 
feparation from the world. It has pleafed the ** unerring Wif- 
dom, to whofe difpofal he calmly and wr committed him- 
felf,”’ to effeé&t this feparation : but while we lament his lofs, 
Jet us not forgetto follow his example, and profit by his exer- 
tions. ‘The reward of his virtues, indeed, lies not with us: 
the beft recompenfe that we can offer, is, by attending to 
his experience, and improving ourfelves by his informa- 
tion; to alleviate, as far as we are able, the miferies of 
human nature; and thus to prove that this true benefactor of 
mankind, and real follower of Chrift, has not laid down his 
life in vain. | 

Mr. Bowles, in the pleafing poem before us, has paid his 
jut tribute of applaufe to a character which fo well deferves 
our gratitude, The following addrefs to Charity will be read 
with fatisfa&tion'; 

‘ Oh, Cuarity! our helplefs nature’s pride, 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend befide, 


et 





- ® See our account of Howard on the Laxarettos, in the preceding 


part of the prefent Review, and in the Review for February. : 
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Bowles’s Verfes to Mr.. Howard. 


Is there a morning’s breath, or the {weet gale 
That fteals o’er the tir’d pilgrim of the vale, 
Cheering with fragrance frefh his weary frame, 
Auvght like the incenfe of thy holy flame? 

Is aught in all the beauties that adorn 

The azure Heaven, or purple lights of morn?— 
is aught fo fair in evening’s ling’ring gleam 

As from thine eye the meek and penfive beam, 
That falls, like faddeft moonlight on the hill, 
And diftant grove, when the wide world is ftill? 
Thine are the ample views that unconfin’d 
Stretch to the utmoft walks of human kind; 
Thine is the fpirit, that with wideft plan 
Brother to brother binds, and man to man.’ 


Mr. Howard’s entrance into the ** dungeon’s depth” is thus 
defcribed : 


‘ Be the fad fcene difclos’d,—fearlefs unfold 
The grating door—the fight of woe behold! 
What mingled moans of mifery meet the ear! 
What dreary forms of wretchednefs appear! 

But turn to him, who to yon vault confign’d, 
Has bid a long farewell to human kind, 

His walled form, his cold and bloodlefs cheek, 
A tale of fadder forrows feems to fpeak, 

Of friends perhaps, now mingled with the dead; 
Of hope, that like a faithlefs flatterer, fled 

In th’ urmoft hour of need; or of a fon 

Caft to the bleak world’s mercy; or of one 
Whofe heart was broken, when the ftern beheft 
Tore him from pale affeétion’s bleeding breatt. 
Cold is his frozen heart—his eye is rear’d 

To Heav’n no more—and on his filver Beard 
The tear has ceas’d to fall; yet, tho’ undone, 
How beauteous once the Sun of Gladnefs fhone 
Sad he remembers ;—but thou canft not bring 
Back to his mournful Heart the morn of {pring— 
‘Thou canft not bid the Rofe of Health renew 

On his defpairing Cheek her crimfon hue: 

What Pity could, thou didit; and that kind look 
Which beam’d on him whom every hope forfook, 
With radiance fad his dreary heart fhall cheer, 
And wake the ftruggling fenfe—the deep-drawn tear 
Of Gratitude, ere yet to Hate refign’d, 

He breathes his dying curfes on mankind!’ 


The poem concludes with an addrefs to sh ofa, 


* But bear Thou fearlefs on:—the Gof of all, 
To whom the affliéted kneel, the friendle§s call, 
From his high Throne of Mercy fhall approve 
‘Thy holy deeds of Mercy and of Love; 
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For when the boaftful labours of the Sage, 

The Conqu’ror’s fpoils, the Monuments of Age, 
And all the Vanities of Life’s brief day, 
Oblivion’s hurrying Wing {hall fweep away, 
The works by Charity and Mercy done, 

High o’er the wrecks of time, fhall live alone 
Immortal as the Heav’ns, and beauteous bloom 
To other worlds, and realms beyond the Tomb.’ 


Mr. Bowles has added fome * Verfes on the Death of Mr, 
Headly,’ a young man of an amiable character, and of the 
moft Be abilities. See our account of his publication, 
entitled, “* Select Beauties of Ancient Englifh Poetry, with 
Remarks,” Rev. vol. Ixxviii. p. 17. O 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. XVI. Traité Elémentaire de Chimie, &c. i. e. An Elementary 
Treatife on Chemiftry, arranged in a new Order, and accord- 
ing to modern Difcoveries. By M. Lavorster, of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, &c. &c. &c. 2 Vols. S8vo. pp. 653. 
Paris. 1789. 

Tue indefatigable labours of M. Lavoisier, for feveral 
years, and the refult of his own inquiries, in conjunction with 
thofe of his learned colleagues, are generally known. ‘The 
feveral difcoveries which they have made, and the principles 
deduced from them, are fo extraordinary, and fo oppofite to 
thofe which have been univerfally received, that a total revo- 
Jution in the whole theory of chemiftry muft fpeedily take 
place, unlefs their fallacy be detected by fome powerful an- 
tagonift, In the publication before us, M. Lavoisier has 
not only arranged his principles (which he deems to be the 
genuine refult of numberlefs accurate experiments), in a fyf- 
tematic order, but he is fo confident of the truth of his dif- 
coveries, and of his explanation of the jfenomena of nature 
by them, that he has taken no fmall pains to improve the new 
nomenclature adapted to them, which has effectuated a total 
change in the whole vocabulary of chemical language among 
the partifans of the new fchool ; a happy era in the fcience, 
if the principles be juft: but equally unfortunate, if they fhould 
be otherwife. The nature of this bold attempt, and the mo- 
tives which induced him to make it, with the aid of his 
friends, Mefirs. de Morveau, Berthollet, and de Fourcroy, are 
laid before us in the preliminary difcourfe; from which we 
fhall make fuch extracts as may enable our readers to com- 
prehend them, and judge of their propriety. 
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He tells us, that his only object, at firft, was to enlarge on 
the fubject of a memoir, which was read before the Academy 
of Sciences, in the year 1787, on the neceffity of a reform in 
the chemical nomenclature: but that he found his work was 
infenfibly transformed into an elementary treatife. 

The impoffibility of feparating the nomenclature from the 
fcience, or the latter from the former, is thus ftated :—three 
things are intimately connected in the ftudy of natural philo- 
fophy: the feries of facts which conftitute the fcience; the 
jdeas which recal] them ; and the words which exprefs them. 
The word muft give birth to the idea; and the idea fhould 
paint the fact. As it is by words that ideas are retained and 
tranfmitted, it is impoflible to improve the Janguage with- 
out improving the f{cience, or the {cience independently of the 
language. Let the facts be ever fo certain, or the ideas arif- 
ing from them ever fo juft, they would only convey falfe im- 
preffions, if the terms ufed to exprefs them be not exact. 

Thele principles neceflarily oblige him to deviate entirely 
from the plans adopted by other fyf{tematic writers. 

‘ It has been (fays he) my invariable maxim to proceed from 
what is 4vowm to what is unknowz; to draw no confequences 
which are not immediately derived from experiments and obferv- 
ation; and to conneét faéts and chemical truths in an order that 
may be the moft intelligible to the young ftudent. ‘This being 
my plan, it was impoffible to avoid taking a different road from 
others. It is a fault common to all the courfes of chemiftry, and to 
every treatife, to fuppofe, at the very commencement, that the 
reader or the pupil ave already in poffeffion of the principles of that 
knowlege which they are to acquire in fome future leflons. They 
begin with the principles of bodies, and by explaining the table 
of affinities, without confidering that, according to this mode, the 
chief phenomena of chemiftry are, from the firft hour, made to 

afs in review ; expreffions are ufed which have never been de- 
fined, and the pupil is fuppofed to have already acquired the {ci- 
ence which he begins to learn. Hence it is that fo little know- 
lege is obtained in a firft courfe of chemiftry. A year is fearcely 
fufficient to familiarize the ear to the language, and the eyes to 
the apparatus; and it is almoft impoflible to form a chemift in 
lefs than three or four years’ ftudy.——-Some may be furprized 
that, in an elementary treatife, a chapter isynot affigned to the 
conftituent and elementary parts of bodies : "but all that can be 
aflerted concerning ¢ither the number, or the nature, of elementary 
principles, is, in my opinion, confined to metaphyfics; and I 
shall content myfelf with obferving that if, by the word elements, 
we mean to exprefs fimple and indivifible mys of which bo- 
dies are compofed, it is probable that we do ffot know them; if, 
on the contrary, we attach to the word element, or principle, of 
bodies, the idea of the laft term to which analyfis has hitherto ar- 
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The works by Charity and Mercy done, 
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He tells us, that his only object, at firft, was to enlarge on 
the fubject of a memoir, which was read before the Academy 
of Sciences, in the year 1787, on the neceflity of a reform in 
the chemical nomenclature: but that he found his work was 
infenfibly transformed into an elementary treatife. 

The impoffibility of feparating the nomenclature from the 
fcience, or the latter from the former, is thus ftated :—three 
things are intimately connected in the ftudy of natural philo- 
fophy: the feries of facts which conftitute the fcience; the 
jdeas which recal] them ; and the words which exprefs them. 
The word muft give birth to the idea; and the idea fhould 
paint the fact. As it is by words that ideas are retained and 
tran{mitted, it is impoffible to improve the language with- 
out improving the {cience, or the {cience independently of the 
language. Let the facts be ever fo certain, or the ideas arif- 
ing from them ever fo juft, they would only convey falfe im- 
preffions, if the terms ufed to exprefs them be not exact. 

Thefe principles neceflarily oblige him to deviate entirely 
from the plans adopted by other fyftematic writers. 

‘ It has been (fays he) my invariable maxim to proceed from 
what is 4nown to what is unknowxz; to draw no confequences 
which are not immediately derived from experiments and obferv- 
ation; and to conneét faéts and chemical truths in an order that 
may be the moft intelligible to the young ftudent. This being 
my plan, it was impoffible to avoid taking a different road from 
others. It is a fault common to all the courfes of chemiftry, and to 
every treatife, to fuppofe, at the very commencement, that the 
reader or the pupil are already in poffeffion of the principles of that 
knowlege which they are to acquire in fome future leflons. They 
begin with the principles of bodies, and by explaining the table 
of affinities, without confidering that, according to this mode, the 
chief phenomena of chemiftry are, from the firft hour, made to 
pafs in review ; expreffions are ufed which have never been de- 
fined, and the pupil is fuppofed to have already acquired the {ci- 
ence which he begins to learn. Hence it is that fo little know- 
lege is obtained in a firlt courfe of chemiftry. A year is f{earcely 
fufficient to familiarize the ear to the language, and the eyes to 
the apparatus; and it is almoft impoffible to form a chemift in 
lefs than three or four years’ ftudy.———Some may be furprized 
that, in an elementary treatife, a chapter isynot affigned to the 
conftituent and elementary parts of bodies: ‘but all that can be 
afferted concerning ¢ither the number, or the nature, of elementary 
principles, is, in my opinion, confined to metaphyfics; and I 
fhall content myfelf with obferving that if, by the word elements, 
we mean to exprefs fimple and indivifible molecules of which bo- 
dies are compofed, it is probable that we do fot know them; if, 
on the contrary, we attach to the word element, or principle, of 
bodies, the idea of the laft term to which analyfis has hitherto ar- 
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rived, all thofe fubftances which we have not been able to decom- 
pofe, are elements to us.’ 

After enlarging on thefe fubjeéts, in a very pertinent man. 
ner, the philofopher proceeds to explain and vindicate the 
principles on which the new nomenclature is formed. 

‘ The remarks that have been made, concerning the natural 
progrefs of our ideas, are, in courfe, applicable to the choice of the 
words which fhould exprefs them. I have diftinguifhed, as far as 
I was able, fimple fubftances by fimple terms; and with thefe, it 
was proper to commence. We have paid as much deference as 
poflible to the ufual modes of expreflion, and we have ventured on 
an entire reform only in two cafes. The firft relates to thofe fub- 
ftances which have been recently difcovered, and whofe names 
have not yet received the fanction of general adoption. The fe- 
cond cafe is, when the names adopted, whether by the ancients or 
by the moderns, have either conveyed ideas manifeftly errqneous, 
or have a tendency to confound the fubftance named, with others 
that poffefs different or contrary properties. In thefe inftances, we 
have not fcrupled to fubftitute other terms, principally borrowed 
from the Greek, in fuch a manner that they may exprefs the moft 
general and charaéteriftic property of the fubftance fpecified. By 
this method, we have been fo fortunate as to aflift the memory of 
ftudents, who retain, with difficulty, a word which is totally 
void of meaning; and we early accuftom them not to admit any 
term without a correfpondent idea. 

* Bodies which are formed by the union of various fimple fub- 
ftances, are defcribed by compound names: but as thefe twofold 
combinations are already numerous, we are obliged to arrange 
them under different clafles, in order to avoid confufion. The 
names of claffes and genera are, in the natural order of ideas, fuch 
as recall the property common to a large number of individuals ; 


* as’ thofe of a fpecies remind us of the properties peculiar to each 


individual. The acids, for example, are compofed of two fub- 
ftances, which we confider as fimple fubftances, The one of. thefe 
conftitutes the acidity that is common to all; and from that muft 
be borrowed the name of the c/a/s or genus: the other is peculiar 
to each acid, and matt furnith the /pecifc name. 

* The nomenclature of bodies, compofed of three fimple fub- 
ftances, is fomewhat more difficult, on account of their numbers; 
and becaufe the natore of their conftituent principles cannot be 
exprefled without the aid of terms ftill more compound. In 
bodies of this clafs, the meutral falts, for inftance, we had to con- 
fider, ift, the acidifying principle common to all; 2d, the prin- 
ciple acidified, which conftitutes the particular acid, and the fa- 
line, earthy, or metallic bafes, which determine the peculiar 
Species of falt. We have borrowed the name of each clafs of 
falts, from that of the acidifiable principle, common to all the 
individuals of the clafs; and, afterward, the particular {pecies is dif- 
tinguifhed by the faline, earthy, or metallic bafes peculiar to it.” 
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The treatife itfelf is divided into three parts. In the firft, 
the author treats of the elementary principles of chemiftry, 
according to the plan propofed ; and it contains the whole of 
the doétrines peculiar to the new fchool, with the experi- 
ments on which they are founded. This is the only part 
that may be confidered as elementary. The fecond part pre- 
fents us, chiefly, with a fet of tables of the neutral falts, ac- 
cording to the nomenclature propofed; and may be confi- 
dered as a fpecimen of the new chemical phrafeology. It is 
a concife and valuable abridgment of all that has been re- 
cently difcovered by different chemifts in this branch of the 
fcience. The third part, which forms the whole of the fecond 
volume, contains a minute defcription of every operation re- 
lative to modern chemiftry. A work of this kind, and exe- 
cuted in fo mafterly a manner, will prove of the utmoft utility 
to the practical chemift ; and will inftru& him in the method 
of repeating all thofe experiments on which the new doétrines 
are founded. ‘Thirteen plates are fubjoined, and the requifite 
apparatus is difplayed in a multitude of figures that are deli. 
neated with great exactnefs: fo that the fpeculative philofo- 
pher may perform every procefs in idea, without the leaft em- 
barraflment, prejudice to his pocket, or danger from explofions: 

Every proficient in the fcience will, doubtlefs, have re- 
courfe to the work itfelf; in which, the whole of the doGrine 
ftands collected, and, as it were, challenges the advocates for 
the phlogiftic fyftem, to make their boldeft attack, or fum- 
monfes them to furrender. It cannot, however, be unaccept- 
able to the tyro, or to fuch as have a genera] tafte for the 
chemical fcience, without enjoying leifure. or opportunity t 
make it their peculiar ftudy, if we lay before them fome a 
the leading principles of the new doctrine, and, alfo, fome 
{pecimens of the nomenclature founded on it. 

That the dimenfions of folid bodies are enlarged by heat 
and contracted by cold, is a fact univerfally admitted: but 
* as we cannot conceive any degree of cold, which may not 
be increafed, it follows that we are not able to bring the 
particles of a body to that degree of approximation, that it 
cannot be increafed ; and, confequently, no two particles ina 
body can be fuppofed to touch each other. ‘To this conclu- 
fion, however {trange, we are forced to fubmit.? Thus the 
particles of bodies may be contemplated as fubmitting to two 
oppofite powers, the one of extenfion from heat, the other, 
of attraction. If the laft is predominant, the body is a folid ; 
if heat has feparated thefe particles from each other, fo that 
attraction is rendered feeble, or they are out of the {pheres of 
Y 4 mutual 
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mutual attraction, the body ceafes to be a folid. To thefe 
Jaws, all bodies are fubjected ; and they may become folid, 
fluid, or in the ftate of elaftic vapour, according to the de- 
grees of the attraCtive or repulfive force; that is, according to 
the degree of heat to which they are expofed. It is, there. 


_ fore, natural to afcribe thefe phenomena to a real material 


fubftance, or fubtile fluid, which infinuates itfelf between the 
particles of all bodies, and forces a feparation: this is the 
matter of heat; and is diftinguifhed, in the new vocabulary, 
by the term calorique:—but if thefe two forces were alone ex- 
erted, bodies would immediately pafs from a ftate of folidity 
to that of elaftic vapour; water would begin to boil, and fly 
off in aerial fluid at the moment when it ceafed to be ice, 
This is prevented by another power, viz. the preffure of the 
re saad which enables bodies to retain, according to their 
fpecific natures, various degrees of heat, without becoming 
elaftic ; and which places them in the intermediate ftate of per- 
manent fluidity. All bodies, therefore, may be fuppofed capable 
of exifting in three different ftates, that of /olzdity, of liquidity, 
and of an aerial fluid; and thefe three ftates of the fame fub- 
ftance depend on the quantity of calorique combined with it, 
The ftate of elaftic vapour is diftinguifhed by the generic 
term gaz: but, in every fpecies of gaz, a diftinCion muft be 
made between the calorique, which acts, in fome refpects, as 
a folvent, and the fubftance combined with it forming its bafis ; 
and the elafticity of this gaz entirely depends on the calorigue, 
or matter of heat, which it contains. ‘lhe above doétrine is 
agreeably illuftrated by inquiring into the changes which we 
gin fuppofe to take place, if this our fyftem were to be 

anfported to a degree of heat equal to that which the planet 
Mercury experiences ; or, on the contrary, to be removed to 
the diftance of Saturn. Some account of this ftatement hav- 
ing been given in a former review, we fhall only obferve that, 
if our earth was placed in the colder regions of the univerfe, 
M. Lavoisier fuppofes that the air itfelf, or, at leaft,a portion 
of the aeriformed {ub{tances which compofe it, would ceafe to 
exift in the form of an elaftic vapour, and would prefent us 
with Jiguids, of which, at prefent, we can have no conceptions. 
According to this reprefentation, he concludes, @ priori, that 
our atmofphere is a compound of all thofe fluids which are 
capable of exifting in a perpetual ftate of vapour, at the de- 
gree of heat and of preflure which we experience. He pro- 
ceeds to prove this pofition, @ pofferiori ; and by refolving th 
atmofpheric air into its conftituent parts, he finds that it con- 
fifts of two elaftic fluids, the one re/pirable, the other xot 
refpirable. 
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refpirable. The former is the principle that fupports animal 
life; metals are calcined in it; and combutftible fubftances 
burn with rapidity. The other has properties of a nature 
totally oppofite. | 
Thefe facts being eftablifhed, M. Lavoisier proceeds to 
his nomenclature. He ranges all the elaftic aeriform fluids 
under the generic name of gaz, excepting the atmofpheric. 
Their different fpecies are denoted by the union of the name 
of the particular bafes with the term gaz. ‘Thus, water, 
faturated with a fufficient quantity of calorigue to convert it 
into vapour, is called agueous gaz; xther, gaz of ether; {pirits 
of wine, with the matter of heat, gaz of aikohol, or alkoolique 
gaz, &c. &c. The refpirable portion of the air is called 
oxygene, from the Greek ofv¢ acid, and ysivoucs to create; be- 
caufe, according to his hypothefis, the moft common pro- 
perty of this bafis, confifts in forming acids, by combining 
with a number of other fubftances. Gaz oxygéne,. therefore, 
exprefles the union of this fubftance with the matter of heat. 
The other non-refpirable portion of atmofpheric air, is called 
azote, from a priv. and Zwm, life; becaufe it is fo inimical 
tolife. The relative proportions of thefe two elaftic fluids, 
conftituting the atmofphere, he difcovers to be as 27 of the 
oxygene to 73 of the azote, in 100. Sulphur, phofphorus, and 
coal, which, according to the old fyitem, are confidered ,as 
compound fubftances, confifting of an acid bafis, united with 
phlogifton, are all /imple bodies, according to the Lavolsigr- 
IANS ; and the act of burning does not confift in the fepa- 
ration of phlogifton from thefe, but in the attraction of the 
exygene from the air, and thus forming an acid by their union 
with this acidifying principle. Many curious experiments are 
enumerated, in confirmation of this hypothefis. An hundred 
grains of phofphorus, burnt in a globe filled with oxygéne, or 
pure refpirable, or vital, or dephlogifiicated air, will abforb 154 
grains of this air, and form 254 grains of concrete phofphoric 
acid. ‘T'wenty-eight grains of coal abforb 72 of the oxygéne, 
and form 100 grains of carbonic acid, or fixed air. Sulphur 
abforbs more than. its weight, and becomes vitriolic acid. 
M. Lavoisrer defcribes thefe acids by the compound names 
of lacide fulfurique, L’acide phofphorique, 1’ acide carbonique: 
but as the proportions of the conttituent parts may vary, the 
larger portion of the oxygéne or acidifying principle, is ex- 
prefled by the termination gue; the fmaller by evx. Thus 
Vacide fulfurigue, differs from lacide fulfureux, in poffefing 
a larger quantity of oxygéne. Nitrous acfd is difcovered to 
confift of the fame principles as the atmofpheric air; and its 
differences are owing to the different degrees of oxygination 
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of the azote or bafis. The firft degree conftitutes nitrous 
gaz; afecond, in the proportion of about one part of azote 
to three of oxygéne, forms the /p. mit. fum. and is termed, 
Vacide nitreux: while the laft degree of faturation, confiftin 
of about 4 parts of oxyg. to one of azote, is diftinguifhed by 
the name of l’acide nitrigue. 

The calcination of metals has hitherto been afcribed to the 
Jlofs of their phlogifton: but various experiments feem to 
indicate that they are reduced to a calcined {tate by the ab. 
forption of oxygine; and that the weight of the calx is increafed, 
in exact proportion to the weight of the oxygéne abforbed from 
the air: but as they ftill retain a large portion of the calorigue, 
they are not converted into acids by their union; this inter- 
mediate {tate is exprefled by oxides : as the oxide of iron ; and 
the different degrees of oxygination are diftinguifhed by the 
diverfity of colours they aflume; as /’oxide noir, rouge, jaune, 
de fer, &c. Water, originally imagined to be a fimple ele- 
ment, is now, in confequence of various experiments, aflerted 
to be compounded of 85 parts of oxygine, and 15 of inflammable 
gaz. Hence this gaz aflumes the name of hydrogéne, from 
“vdwp, and yewvouas. | 

The oxygéne, hydrogene, carbo, azote, and calorique, are there- 
fore, according to this new theory, the grand principles employ- 
ed, and contained, in all the productions of nature. Thefe, by 


. ating 6n the bafes of acids and of metals, and on one ano- 


ther, in various proportions, are deemed fufficient to create 
that infinite variety, and to effectuate the numberlefs changes, 
which we contemplate in the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdoms. As the union of oxygéue, in certain propor- 
tions, with a particular bafis, forms a particular acid, and, 
with the different metals, the different fpecies of oxids ; fo the 
bydrogene, by a due mixture of carbo, forms oils; and thefe, 
oxygenated, conftitute fugar. Thus, alto, volatile alkali, as 
appears from the experiments of M. Berthollet, confifts of 
azote and hydrogene, in the proportions of 807 parts of the 
former to 193 of the latter. 

The effects produced by the prefence or abfence of one or 
other of thefe bodies, or by their varied proportions, are beau- 
tifully illuftrated in the analytical ftatement given us of the 
different fermentations. We fhall prefent our readers with a 
fummary view of the experiments refpecting vinous fermenta- 
tion ; which will fufficiently manifeft the care and precifion of 
this profound chemift in making his experiments, and the fa- 
eility and fimplicity with which his principles may be applied 
to fome of the moft intricate phenomena of nature. 
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Sugar was chofen for the fubject, as being one of the moft 
fimple bodies that are fufceptible of fermentation, and one 
whofe component parts he had been enabled to determine, with 
fuficient accuracy, by repeated experiments. One hundred 
pounds of fugar, diflolved in four times as much water, with 
ten pounds of yea{t, were fet to ferment, in a proper degree 
of warmth, in an apparatus fo contrived, that the quantity 
and quality of the different gazes could be afcertained at any 
period of the procefs. 

The yeaft was found to contain 2/5. 120z. 1dr. 28 gr. 
of dry matter; and 7/6. 30z. 6dr. 44.gr. of water, which, 
added to the water in which the fugar was diflolved, make 
the whole quantity of water in the mixture, 407 1). 


6dr. 44gr*. 











Ib. cm. dre gr, 
The above quantity of Poli gg ei c58 61 1 2 7.40 
water coniilted of oes gene - - 346 2 3 44.60 
Hydrog éne - - 8 0 0 Oo 
The fugar confifted of Sealine - 64 09 0 o 
Carbo - - - 28 0 O oO 
Carbo - - - IZ 4 59.00 
The dry matter of the} Azote - - ~— = 5 2.94 
yeaft confifted of Hydrogéne - ° 4 § 9.30 
Oxygene + - 10 2 28.76 
Confequently, the Oxygéne - - 411 12 6 1.36 
whole mixture Hydrogéne - - 69 6 0 8.70 
(s10/b.) con- Carbo - - - 2812 4 59.00 
filted of Azote - - - 5 2.94 
510 — — 
Carbonic acid  - 35 § 4 19 
Water - - - 408 15 § 134 
The refults of the fer-} Alcohol -~ = 57 1t i «58 
mentation were Acetous acid - s;-@-o:' © 
Sugar in the refidue 4 1°49 
Yeat dried - - 1 6 0 50 
5slI0o— —- — 
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* The French pound confifts of 16 ounces, the ounce of 8 drams, 
#e the dram of 72 grains, 
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‘The carbonic acid Oxygéne - .- 25 7 | 34 
confilted of Carbo - - - 914 2 $7. 
it ithe Oxygéne- - 347 10 oO 
“The water, of ; Hydrogane - : _Y nig 2 
Oxyg. with hydr. 31 6 4 64 
. Hydr. and oxyg. oe 
The alcehol, of Hydr. and carbo 4 0 ; é 
: Carbo - - - 1611 5 63 
Hydrogene - - 2 4 0 
The acetous acid, of ¢ Oxygéne -_ - II 4 0 
Carbo - - - 10 0 0 
Hydrogéne - ~— - 5 1 & 
‘The fugar, of Oxygene -— - 297:37 
Carbo - - - tS.) ie 
tae - - 2 2 4 
Oxygéene  - - 1g: arg 
The yeaft, of ae ee oe 
| Azote - - 2° 37 
51i0o— —— oh 
Confequently the Oxygéene - - 40910 0 54 
whole of the Hydrogene - - 71 8 6 66 
prod uéts confilt- Carbo - - - 2812 § 59 
ed of Azote - -  - hae 





510 — — 


Hence it is. plain, that the effects produced by the vinous 
fermentation, confift in feparating the fugar into two portions ; 
in oxygenating the one at the expence of the other, in order to 
form the carbonic acid; and difexygenating this other portion in 
favour of the former, in order to form the inflammable fub- 
ftance called alcohol. ‘That the hydrogéne and carbo do not 
form oil, is to be afcribed to their union with a portion of 
oxygene, &c. : 

The above concife view of the leading principles of the 
new fyftem, may be fufficient to fatisfy one clafs of readers ; 
the other, will have recourfe to the work itfelf. Whether 
the principles advanced, will ftand the teft of fevere exami- 
‘nation, it is not for us to determine. This is certain ; they are 
not built on hypothetic notions ; they are not mere caftles in the 
‘air: but they are erected on the folid bafis of careful experiments, 
and apparently juft ratiocination from them ; and they can 
only be confuted by a fimilar mode. However ftrong our 
‘attachment to the phlogiftic theory may be from fo many 
years’ intimacy, and from its feeming to give a fatisfactorp 


folution of various phenomena, yet we muft confefs it is in 
mott 
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moft imminent danger: and to a Kirwan, a Fontana, or a de 
la Metherie, we muft call out, * Merfis, fer opem (doétiffime) 
rebus I” 

Several objections of a more trivial nature have prefented 
themfelves in the perufal of this elementary treatife : but the 
fubje&t is in much better hands, and we impatiently wait the 
iffue. It is with pleafure that we behold the conteft carried 
on with fo calm and philofophic a fpirit. Though the dif. 
ferent opponents deal fo largely in combuftible materials, they 
do not feem difpofed to hurl fire and brimftone on each other : 
but content themfelves with inveftigating their nature in the 
laboratory. Weentertain the moft fanguine hopes that, fince 
there is no reafon to apprehend the interpofition of the civil 
magiftrate, and fince neither party can expe emoluments, nor 
preferment, in confequence of their zealous fupport of pecu- 
liar tenets, we fhall fpeedily arrive to that grand defide» 
ratum, the unity of the faith in the bonds of peace. 





A tranflation of this work has appeared ; and will be reviewed, 
Cog § Chis . 





Art. XVII. Afatic Refearches, &c. 
[ Article continued from our laff Appendix, p. 653.) 


Havinc already made our readers acquainted with the na- 
ture and purfuits of the Astatic SocieTy; and, we truft, 
having gratified the lovers of polite literature, by our extraéts 
from the annual difcourfes of the intelligent and accomplifhed 
Prefident ; we now proceed, according to our intimation. 

In one of the orations, we find Sir William Jones engaging 
to prefent his auditors with fuch fruits or flowers as he might 
be fortunate enough to collect. ‘The promife was liberal ; 
and the performance of it has been bountiful, Sincerely, in- 
deed, do we congratulate this Society, who poflefs, in Sir 
William Jones, a prefident fo completely able to affift them 
in their advances toward knowlege ; and one, who is as will- 
ing, as he is able ; who, not only can furnifh information him 
felf, but can methodize and elucidate the communications of 
others, and direct every thing to its proper point of inftru€tion. 

The firft paper in this volume, is * 4 Differtation on the 
Orthography of Astatic Words in Roman Letters. By the 
PRESIDENT.” 

This is well placed; as; in faét, it forms an introduction 
neceffary to be known, in order to underftand, or, indeed, in 
order to read, what follows. | | 

, Every writer, as the Prefident remarks, who treats on Afatig 
literature, muft occafionally exprefs 4rabian, Indian, and Pers 
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fian words, in the charafers generally ufed among Europeans ¢ 
but as each implies a peculiar mode of notation, confufion 
mutt frequently arife from different marks being applied to the 
fame words. To remedy this inconvenience, and ‘to form a 
regular fyftem, ‘ fo that each original found may be rendered 
invariably by one appropriated fymbol,’ is the prefent defign 
of the author.—The utility of this attempt is evident: but 
left it fhould be doubted, the firft couplet of an clegy in 
Arabic, with its tranflation, is quoted from M. D’ Herbelot, 


as exprefied by him in Roman letters, Sir William, and other 


gentlemen, attempted to write this couplet in its original cha- 
racters ; and, in confequence, they all wrote it differently; 
nor does the verfion, which is here given, bear any refem- 
blance to that of M. D’Herbelot, either in meaning or appear- 
ance. If further proof be requifite, we are told that the ftu- 
dent who reads, in our hiftories, the life of Sultan Azim, 
might, if he were defirous of expreffing the name in Arabic 
letters, write it in thirty-nine different ways. In fuch intri- 
cate roads, we fhould furely thank the friendly hand that eredts 
a guide-pott. 

‘ There are two general modes of exprefling Afatic words in 
our own letters. —The firit profeffes to regard chiefly the pronunci- 
ation of the words intended to be exprefied ; and this method, as 
far as it can be purfued, is unqueftionably ufeful: but new founds 
are very inadequately prefented to a fenfe not formed to receive 
them ; andthe reader muftin the end be Jeft to pronounce many 
letters and fyllables precarioufly ; befides, that by this mode of 
orthography, all grammatical analogy is deftroyed, fimple founds 
are reprefented by double characters, vowels of one denomination 
ftand for thofe of another ; and poflibly with all our labour we per- 
petuate a provincial or inelegant pronunciation. 

‘ The fecond fyftem confitts in fcrupuloufly rendering letter for 


-letter, without any particular care to preferve the pronunciation ; 


and as long as chis mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it feems 
clearly entitled to preference,’ 

For the former of thefe methods, we are told, the late Major 
Davy was the warmeft advocate: but’ it betrayed him. into 
many miftakes. ‘The latter method has two able fupporters 
in Mr. Halhed and‘Mr, Wilkins. The fyftems of thefe gen- 
tlemen are the refult of judicious obfervation: though Sir 
William is diflatishied with both, chiefly for the ufe of double 
letters to exprefs the long vowels; he objects, alfo, to Mr. 
Halhed’s frequent intermixture of Italic and Roman letters in 
the fame word; and to Mr. Wilkins’s conftant ufe of the 
common * profodial marks to afcertain the brevity or the 
length of the vowels.’ Sir William next proceeds to unfold 
his own fyftem; and if, in this part of his fubje@, we ar 
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with fentiments difagreeing with our own, and with paflages 
of which we do not always readily comprehend the meaning ; 
if, in explaining the formation of founds, what appeared in- 
telligible to him is fometimes left obfcure to others; if cir~ 
cumftances which he has noted, may not, in our opinion, ex- 
it; or, if what our fancies may occationally have led us to 
trace, may be pafled over by him without remark; ftill we 
are ready to impute much to our own deficiencies, and will- 
ingly refer any obfcurities to the difficulty of the fubje@, ra 
ther than to a want of precifion in the writer. We know his 
general merits ; and we are not unacquainted with his parti« 
cular fkill in the ftudy of languages. 

It would be impoflible for us to take a regular and com- 
prehenfive view of this part of the treatife; in which, after 
giving a fhort analyfis of articulate founds, the Prefident en- 
ters into a feparate examination of each particular fymbol, by 
which thofe founds are exprefled in the Dévandgari fyftem ; 
and deduces rules, by the help of which, the original letters 
may be tranfpofed into European characters. To give an 
abridgment would, indeed, be impracticable ; as the difcourfe 
rather requires an elucidation of its contents, than any further 
compreffion of its fubftance. We mutt be fatished with merely 
informing our readers of the defign of the writer; and we 
muft refer thofe, who wifh to examine more critically into 
its nature, to the volume itfelf: paffing, therefore, over the 
pnquiry into the formation of founds, we proceed to the con- 
fideration of the marks by which they are reprefented. 

From obferving that the Jadial/s are, in moft alphabets, de- 
noted by letters refembling the curvature of one lip or both, 
we are told that 

‘ A natural chara@er for all articulate founds might eafily be 
agreed on, if nations would agree on any thing generally bene- 
ficial, by delineating the feveral organs of fpeech in the act of 
articulation, and felecting from each a dittin€t and elegant outline. 
A perfeé& language would be that, in which every idea, capable of 
entering the human mind, might be neatly and emphatically ex- 
prefled by one fpecific word, fimple, if the idea were fimple, com- 
plex, if complex; and on the fame principle, a perfect fyftem of 
Jetters ought to contain one fpecific fymbol for every found ufed 
in pronouncing the language to which they belonged: in this 
ref[pe& the old Perfian or Zend approaches to perfe&tion; but the 
Arabian alphabet, which all Mohammedan nations have inconfi- 
derately adopted, appears to me fo complete for the purpofe of 
writing Arabic, that not a letter could be added or taken away 
without manifelt inconvenience, and the fame may indubitably 
be faid of the Dévanagari {yftem ; which, as it is more naturally 
arranged than any other, fhall here be the ftandard of my parti- 
cular obfervations on Jfaric levers. Our Englifh alphabet and or- 
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thography are difgracefully and almoft ridiculoufly imperfect ; and 
it would be impoflible to exprefs either Indian, Perfian, or Arabian 
words in Roman characters, as we are abfurdly taught to pronounce 
them; but a mixture of new characters would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by the French, with 
a few of thofe adopted in our own treatifes of fluxions, we may 
apply our prefent alphabet fo happily to the notation of all Afatic 
languages, as to equal the Dévandgari itfelf in precifion and 
clearneis, and fo regularly that any one, who knew the original 
Jetters, might rapidly and unerringly tranfpofe into them all the 
proper names, appellatives, or cited paflages, occurring in tratts 


of Afatic literature.’ 
Without ftaying to inquire whether thefe French ¢ diacri- 


tical marks’ are fuperior to the common profodial marks ; and 
without examining into the neceflity of borrowing figns from 
our treatifes on fluxions; we fhall juft obferve, for the fake of 
thofe who might otherwife be puzzled at the altered appear- 
ance of Afatic terms in our quotations, that the firft letter in 
the Nagar? fyftem, correfponding, in found, with our firft | 
vowel, as pronounced at the beginning and end of the word 
America, is rendered by A; ‘ though it may be often very 
conveniently exprefled by E.2 When this vowel is doubled 
or prolonged, it is marked with an acute accent in the middle 
of words, or a grave accent at the end of them; it then has 
the power of our long vowel in ca/?, and is, by the Perfians, 
even more ‘ prolated,’ as in ca//. In writing Afatic names, 
this broad a is often improperly exprefled by an O; ¢ thus we 
write Coffim for Kajfim in defiance of analogy and correétnefs,’ 
Our /econd thort vowel has no place in the Nagari fyftem. Our 
third vowel, ‘ correctly pronounced,’ is marked by I; and 
when produced or lengthened, has either the acute or grave 
accent. In like manner, our fifth vowel is marked; for our 
ourth fhort one is, like the fecond, rejected. 

The nafal found, which is produced by the addition of our 
letter g, as in fing, fong, &c. is marked by a point over the 
n, while the g is difcarded: thus fin, fon, &c. 

‘ It appears to me, (the author obierves,) that the addition of 
a diftin& letter ca would be an improper and inconvenient mode 
of expretling the nafal found; and that we cannot do better than 
adopt the Indian method of diftinguithing it, in Sanferit, Chinefe, 
and Per/an words; by a point above the letter, as in finba, a lion, 
Canhi, the name of an illuftrious emperor, and /aman, a houfe- 


hold.’ 
Our C and K are made to reprefent different letters : the 


C is, however, always pronounced like the Greek kappa. 
* We hear much of afpirated letters; but the only proper a/i- 
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the confonants) are to be found in the languages of India. This 
afpiration may be diftinguifhed by a comma, as in the word, <’ba- 
nitra, a {pade. 

¢ The Arabian letters ‘dh2/, “dad, and dba are all pronounced 
in Perfia like xa, with a fort of lifp from an attempt to givé 
them their genuine found; they may be well éxpreffed as in 


fluxionary characters, by a feries of points above them, z, z, Z. 

‘ The dndian {yttem of letters clofes with a compound of ca 
and fea, as in the word parie/ba, ordeal: it is analogous to our x, 
a fuperfluous characier, of no uie, that I know of, except in al- 

ebra.’ 

If this really be the only ufe of this impudent intruder, we 
fee no reafon why he fhould not be degraded even from his 
algebraic confequence : though, indeed, he there is but a poor 
ftranger, driven about any where on fecret fervices, and 
aft out of employment as foon as difcovered:—but why fo 
harfh with the unfortunate letter? How fhall we write tax; 
flax, flux, &c. in the fingular number? and how, if we 
change their orthography, fhall we mark the plurals? Per- 
haps, on further confideration, Sir William may be inclined 
to relax (x again!) a little of his feverity againft this defpited, 
though harmlefs, outcatft. | 

The following extraét will afford our readers an example of 
this new orthography, when applied to their own language: 
though its appearance will fcarcely tempt them to quit the old 
road, in which they have fo long travelled. 

‘ Agreeably to the preceding analyfis of letters,’ the Prefident 
obferves, ‘ if 1 were to adopt a new mode of Englith orthography; 
I fhould write Addifon’s deicription of the angel in the following 
thanner, diftinguifhing the /mp/le breathing, or firit element, which 
we cannot invariably omit, by a perpendicular line above our firft 
or fecond vowel : 

Sd hwen fm €njel, bai divain caménd; 

Widh raifin tempefts théce a gilti land, 

Sch az av lét 6r pé! Britanya patt, | 
Calm and firin hi draivz dhi fyaryas batt, 
And, pliz’d dh’ almaitiz arderz tu perform, 
Raids in dhi hwerlwind and dairetts dhi ftarm. 

‘ This mode of writing poetry would be the touchftone of bad 
rhymes, which the eye as well as the ear would inftantly detect; 
#s inthe firft couplet of this defcription, and even in the laft, ac- 
cording to the common pronunciation of the word perform.’ 

We hope we have now given fome infight into the method 
ufed by the Prefident, in tranfpofing Afiatic letters: a faint 
one indeed, for we have purpofely omitted much which we 
could eafily have brought forward, left we fhould have expofed 
our readers to a fituation fimilar to our own, Often, really, 
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have we fmiled, though with aching heads, at accidentally. 
finding ourfelves in the fituation of a certain learned philofo- 
pher, mentioned by Lord Shaftefbury, who 

‘* Being upon a high fpiritual adventure in a country, where 
prophetic miflions are treated as no jeft, was committed a clofe 
prifoner. In this banifhment from letters and difcourfe, the man 
very wittily invented an amufement much to his purpofe, and 
highly prefervative both of health and humour. To work there- 
fore he went, and tuned his natural pipes, not after the manner of 
a mufician, to practife what was melodious and agreeable in founds, 
but to fafhion and form al] forts of articulate voices, the mott dif- 
tinctly that was poffible. This he performed by ftrenuoufly exalt- 
ing his voice, and effaying it in all the feveral difpofitions and 
configurations of his throat and mouth. And thus bellowing, 
roaring, fnarling, and otherwife varioufly exerting his organs of 
found, he endeavoured to difcover what letters of the alphabet 
could beft defign each {pecies, or what new letters were to be in- 
vented, and mark the undifcovered modifications, &c. &c.”? Cha- 
racteriftics—Treatife 3d, part 3d. 

Sir William Jones clofes this long and elaborate difquifition, 
with fome fpecimens of Oriental writings ; to which, in order 
to relieve the drynefs of the fubjecét, he has annexed tranfla- 
tions. As our readers have, in part, trodden this rugged 
path, it would be unjuft to refufe them a fhare of the recrea- 
tion, at the end of their journey. 

The following pathetic elegy was compofed by a learned 
philofopher and fcholar, Mink MunHammMepD Husain, before 
his journey to Haidarabad with Richard Johnfon, Efq. 

«1. Never, oh! never fhall I forget the fair one, who came to 
my éent with timid circumfpection : 

‘ z. Sleep fat heavy on her eyelids, and her heart fluttered with 
fear. 

¢ 3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe, (the /entinels,) 
and had difmifled all dread of danger from them: 

‘ 4. She had laid afide the rings, which ufed to grace her an- 
kles; left the found of them fhould expofe her to calamity : 

‘ 5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, which hid from her 
the morning ftar. 

‘ 6. It was a night, when the eye-lathes of the moon were tinged 
with the black powder of the gloom ; 

‘7, Anight, when thou mighteft have feen the clouds, like 
camels, eagerly gazing on the ftars ; 

* 8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of 
the fky ; 

‘ g. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth, with wonder at 
this change in the firunament ; 

ao And the thunder almoft burft the ears of the deafened 
rocks. 

‘ 11. She was defirous of embracing me, but, through modefty, 


declined my embrace. 
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¢ 12. Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes, watered a 
bower of rofes. 

¢ 13. When fhe fpake, her panting fighs blew flames into my 
heart. 

‘ 14. She continued expoftulating with me on my exceflive de- 
fire of travel. 

‘© 15. Thou haft melted my heart, fhe faid, and made it feel 
inexpreflible anguifh. 

‘© 16. Thou art perverfe in thy condu& to her who loves thee, 
and o>fequious to thy guileful advifer. 

‘* 17. Thou goeft round from country to country, and art never 
pleafed with a fixed refidence. 

‘© 18. One while the feas roll with thee, and, another while, 
thou art agitated on the fhore. 

‘19. What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife from rambliog 
over foreign regions? 

‘¢ 20. Haft thou affociated thyfelf with the wild antelopes of 
the defert, and forgotten the tame deer? 

«* 21. Art thou weary then of our neighbourhood? O wo to 
him, who flees from his beloved ! 

‘* 22. Have pity at length on my afflicted heart, which feeks 
relief and cannot obtain it.” 


We now proceed, according to the plan which we have 
propofed, to inquire into the general hiftory of the immenfe 
continent of Afia. Firft, we fhall examine * Zhe Third An- 


niverfary Difcourfe, on the Hindus, delivered 2 February 1786, 
by the Prefident.’ ° 

This difcourfe forms the firft of five eflays ; of which, only 
the prefent is included in the volume before us. ‘Their fub- 


jects are thus pointed out: 

‘ The five principal nations, who have in different ages divided 
among themfelves, as a kind of inheritance, the vaft continent of 
Afia, with the many iflands depending on it, are the Judians, the 
Chinefe, the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Perfians : who they feve- 
rally were, whence, and when they came, where they are now 
fettled, and what advantage a more perfect knowledge of them 
all may bring to our European world, will be fhewn, I truft, in 
five diftin& effays ; the laft of which will demonitrate the connexion 
or diverfity between them, and folve the great problem, whether 
they had azy common origin, and whether that origin was the 
Jame, which we generally afcribe to them.’ 

The author begins with Jndia, not becaufe he believes it 
the true centre of population or of knowlege, but becaufe it 
was the country of which he was an inhabitant, and whence 


he might beft furvey the regions around him. 

* India on its mot enlarged fcale, in which the ancients appear 
to have underftood it, comprizes an area of near forty degrees on 
each fide, including a fpace almoft as large as all Europe; being 


divided on thé weft from Perfia by the Arachofian mountains, li- 
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mited on the eaft by the Chinefe part of the farther peninfala, 
confined on the north by the wilds of Tartary, and extending to 
the fouth as far as the ifles of Java. This trapezium, therefore, 
comprehends the ftupendous hills of Potyid, or Tibet, the beautiful 
valley of Cafbmir, and all the domains of the old’ Indo/cythians, 
the countries of Népa/ and Butant, Camrup or Afam, together with 
Sciam, Ava, Racan, and the bordering kingdoms, as far as the 
China of the Hindus, or Sin of the Arabian geographers; not to 
mention the whole weftern peninfula, with the celebrated ifland of 
Sinhala, or Lion-like men, at its fouthern extremity: by India, 
in fhort, I mean that whole extent of country, in which the pri- 
mitive religion and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day 
with more or lefs of their ancient purity, and in which the Nagari 
Jetters are ftill ufed with more or le{s deviation from their original 
form. 

¢ The Hindus themfelves believe their own country to have been 
the portion of Buarat, one of zine brothers, whofe father had 
the dominion of the whole earth.’——-* The inhabitants of this 
extenfive tract are deferibed by Mr. Lord with great exa€inefs, and 
with a piéturefque elegance peculiar to our ancient language. “ A 
people, fays he, prefented themfelves to mine eyes, clothed in 
linen garments fomewhat low defcending, of a gelture and garb, 
2s I may fay, maidenly and well-nigh effeminate, of a countenance 
fhy, and fomewhat eftranged, yet {miling out a glozed and bafhful 
familiarity.” 

The learned Prefident goes on to develope the hiftory of the 
Hindus, by the affiftance of four general media: firft, their 
languages and letters; fecondly, their philofophy and religion ; 
thirdly, the actual remains of their old fculpture and archi- 
teéture ; and fourthly, the written memorials of their /ciences 


and arts. 

With refpect to the firft of thefe divifions, it is obferved 
that the pure Hind: language was primeval in Upper India ; 
and that the Sanferit was introduced by conquerors from other 


kingdoms in fome very remote age. 

‘ Fhe San/crit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a 
wonderful ftructure; more perfeét than the Greek, more copious 
than the Latin, and more exquifitely refined than either, yet bear- 
ing to both of them a ftronger affinity, beth in the roots of verbs 
and in the forms of grammar, than could poffibly have been pro- 
duced by accident ; fo ftrong indeed that no philologer could ex- 
amine them all three, without believing them to have {prung from 
one common fource, which, perhaps, no longer exifts: there is a 
fimilar reafon, though not quite fo forcible, for fuppofing that both 
the Gothic and the Celtic, though blended with a very different 
idiom, had the fame origin with the San/crit; and the old Perfiax 
might be added to the fame family, if this were the place for dif- 
culling any quettion concerning the antiquities of Perfa. 

* The charaGers, in which the languages of India were originally 
written, are called Nagari, from Nagara, a city, with the word 
Dive 
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Déva fometimes prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have been 
taught by the Divinity himielf, who prefcribed the artificial order 
of them in a voice from heaven.’ 

Thefe characters, with little alteration, are adopted in more 
than twenty kingdoms and ftates ; nor can the Prefident help 
believing that the fquare Chaldaic \etters are derived from the 
fame prototype both with the Jndian and Arabian characters ; 
as likewife the Ehiopic and Phentcian, from which laft, the 
Greck and Roman alphabets were formed; and thefe remarks 
favour the opinion, ¢ that all the fymbols of found, which at 
firft, probably, were only rude outlines of the different organs 
of fpeech, had a common origin.’ 

On the fecond head, * Of the Indian religion and philofo- 
phy,’ the learned Pretident fays but little. *¢ It will be fuffi- 
cient,’ he obferves, § in this differtation to aflume, what 
might be proved beyond all controverfy, that we now live 
among the adorers of thofe very deities, who were worfhipped 
under different names in old Greece and Italy, and among the 
profefiors of thofe philofophical tenets, which the Jomic and 
Aitic writers ijluftrated with all the beauties of their melco- 
dious language.’ Of the proof of this, we are not fo tho- 
roughly convinced: we fhall not, however, here enter into 
the queftion, as we fhall be called on to deliver our fenti- 
ments, when we arrive at the differtation * on the gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India.’ 

It is concluded, alfo, from the refemblance of the names 
of the great Jndian incarnate god RAMa, and his wife Sira, 
to the word Ramafitoa, by which name the Peruvians ttyled 
their principal feftival, © that South America was probably 
peopled by the fame race, who imported into the fartheft parts 
ae the rites and fabulous hiftory of RAma.’ 

rom confidering, in the third place, the remains of archi- 
tecture and-fculpture in India, the author traces an early con- 
nection between that country and Africa. The immenfe re~ 
mains of gigantic antiquity in both countries, indicate the 
ityle and mythology of the fame indetatigable workmen ; and, in 
conjunction with other circumftances, fhew that Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, and Hinduftin, were peopled or colonized by the {ame 
extraordinary race. 

In treating, fourthly, of the arts and fciences, it is lamented 
that the Si/pi Saffra, or colleétion of treatifes on arts and manu- 
fatures, has been fo long neglected, that few, if any, traces 
of it are to be found: but the labours of the Jndian loom 
and needle have been univerfally celebrated. It feems, alfo, 
taat 
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*‘ The Hindus were in early ages a commercial people; and in 
the firft of their facred law-traéts, which they fuppofe to have been 
revealed by Menu many millions of years ago, we find a curious 
paflage on the legal interef# of money, and the limited rate of it 
in different cafes, with an exception in regard to adventures at fea; 
an exception, which the fenfe of mankind approves, and which 
commerce abfolutely requires, though it was not before the reign 
of Cuartes Ift, that our own jurifprudence fully admitted it in 
yvefpect of maritime contraéts. 

‘ We are told by the Grecian writers, that the Jndians were the 
wifelt of nations; and in moral wifdom, they were certainly emi- 
nent: their Niti Saffra, or Sy/tem of Ethics, is yet preferved, and 
the Fables of VisunuseRMAN, whom we ridiculoufly call Pilpay, 
are the moit beautiful, if not the moft ancient, colleGlion of apo- 
logues in the world: they were firft tranflated from the San/crit 
in the fxtb century, by the order of Buzercuuminz, or Bright 
as the fun, the chief phyfician, and afterwards Vezir of the great 
Aniufbirevan, and are extant under various names in more than 
twenty languages; but their original title is Hitopadé/a, or Ami- 
cable Infiruion; and as the vety exiftence of Esorp, whom the 
Arabs believe to have been an Abyfinian, appears rather doubtful, 
I am not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral fables, which 
appeared in Europe, were ot Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

‘ The Hindus are {aid to have boafted of three inventions, all of 
which, indeed, are admirable, the method of inftructing by afo- 
logues, the decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized nations, and 
the game of che/s, on which they have fome curious treatifes; but, 
if their numerous works on grammar, logic, rhetoric, mufic, 
all which are extant and acceffible, were explained in fome lan- 
guage generally known, it would be found that they had yet 
higher pretenfions to the prai‘e of a fertile and inventive genius. 
Their lighter poems are lively and elegant; their epic, magnif- 
cent and fublime in the higheft degree ; their Puranas comprife a 
feries of mythological hiftories in blank verfe from the creation to 
the fuppofed incarnation of BuppuHa; and their Védas, as far as 
we can judge from that compendium of them, which is called 
Upanifhat, abound with noble fpeculations in metaphyfics, and 
fine difcourfes on the being and attributes of Gop. Their mott 
ancient medical book, entitled Chereca, is believed to be the work 
of Siva; for each of the divinities in their ¢riad has at leaft one 
Sacred compofition afcribed to him ; but as to mere human works 
on hiftory and geography, though they are faid to be extant in 
Cafomir, it has not been yet in my power to procurethem. What 
their affronomical and mathematical writings contain, will not, I 
truft, remain long a fecret: they are eafily procured, and their 
importance cannot be doubted. The philofopher, whofe works 
are faid to include a fyftem of the univerfe founded on the prin- 
ciple of attra@ion, and the central pofition of the fun, is named 
Yavan Acuaiya, becaufe he had travelled, we are told, into 


Jonia: if this be true, he might have been one of thofe who con- 
| verfed 
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yerfed with PytuHacoras; this, at leaft, is undeniable, that a 
book on aftronomy in ‘Saz/crit bears the title of Yavana Latica, 
which may fignify the Jonic “e#; nor is it improbable, that the 
names of the planets and zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs borrowed 
from the Greeks, but which we find in the oldeft /ndian records, 
were originally devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprifing 
race, from whom both Greece and India were peopled ; the race, 
who, as Dionysius defcribes them, 
«* firft affay’d the deep, 

And wafied merchandife to coafts unknown, 

Thofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 

Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.” 

Such are the principal obfervations contained in this dif- 

courfe on the Aiindus; from which, the author concludes, 
‘ that they had an immemorial affinity with the old Perfans, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Phenicians, Greeks, and Tujfcans, 
the Scythians or Goths, and Celts, the Chinefe, ‘fapanefe, and 
Peruvians; whence, as no reafon appears for believing, that 
they were a colony from any one of thofe nations, or any of 
thofe nations from them, we may fairly conclude that they 
all proceeded from fome central country.’ ‘To inveftigate this 
country will, we are told, be the object of the ingenious Pre- 
fident’s future difcourfes. 





© On the Literature of the Hinvus, ? ham the Sanf{crit, com- 
municated by GOVERDHAN CAUL, with a /hort Commentary.’ 

This paper naturally forms a fupplement to the preceding 
article. The text is the firft chapter of a rare Sanferit book, 
entitled Vidyaderfa, or a view of learning ; and is written in fo 
clofe a ftyle as to require an explanation. The commentary — 
appears to have been added by the Prefident. 

From the text, we learn that there are eighteen vidyds, or parts 
of true knowlege: thefe are divided into four immortal védas 
evidently revealed by God; four upavédas; fix angas; and 
four upangas. 

‘ The védas,’ fays the commentary, ‘ are confidered by the 
Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge human and divine. ‘They 


confit of three candas, or general heads; namely, Carma, Inyaua, 
Upafana, or Works, Faith, and Worfbip. 

‘ From the védas are immediately prodaced the praétical arts 
of chirurgery and medicine, mufic and dancing, archery, which com- 
prifes the whole art of war, and archite@ure, under which the fyftem 
of mechanical arts is included. According to the Pandits, who in- 
ftruéted Anu’LFazt, each of the four f{criptures gave rife to one 
of the upavédas, or fub/criptures. 

* Next in order to thefe are the fix Védangas, three of which be- 
long to grammar; one relates to religious ceremonies; a f/th to 
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the whole compafs of mathematics ; ; and the fixth, to the expla, 
nation of obfcure words and phrafes in the Védas 


* Subordinate to thefe angas are the feries of /acred toems, the. 


body of daw, and the fx philofophical faitras; which the author 
of the text reduces to avo, each confilting of two parts, and rejects 
a third, in two parts alfo, as not perfectly orthodox ; that is, not 
itrictly conformable to his own principles.’ 

Of the Jndian poets, the firft was VAiMicI, author of the 
Ramayana, a complete epic poem on one continued, intereft. 
ing, and heroic action ; and the next in celebrity, if not fu- 
perior in reputation for holinefs, was the Adabéabharata of 
VyAsa; to whom are afcribed the facred Ruranas, which are 
called, for their excellence, the Eighteen. 

The fyftem of Hindu law, befide many tracts in high eftima- 
tion, is contained in a complete dige/?, in twenty feven volumes, 
compiled, a few centuries ago, by Raghunandan; whofe work 
is the grand repofitory of all that can be known on a fubject 
fo curious in itfelf, and fo interefting in the Briti/fh government. 
The philofophica] fchools of India are faid to be analogous to 
thofe of Greece: nor is it merely between the {chools that this 
refemblance is fuppofed to exift ; a wonderful coincidence is 
vifible between the heads of the different fets in thefe coun- 
tries: thus Gautama correfponds with Ariffotle; “Faimini with 
Socrates ; Vyafa with Plato, &c. Of this fuppofed refemblance, 
however, no traces are pointed out; and, till this is done, we 
muft be allowed to cherifh our doubts concerning fo extraordi- 
nary a correfpondence. 
~ © Te refults from this analyfis of Hindu literature, that the Véda, 
Upavida, Védanga, Purana, Dherma, and Deriana, are the fx 
great /afras, or facred ordinances, in which all knowledge, human 
and divine, is fuppofed to be comprehended. The Sidras, or 

fourth clais of Hindus, are not permitted to ftudy thefe fix proper 
Jafras; but an ample ‘field remains for them in the ftudy of profane 
diterature, comprized in a multitude of popu/ar books, which cor- 
re{pond with the feveral /a/tras, and abound with beauties of every 
Kind. ‘All the traéts on medicine muft, indeed, be ftudied by the 
Vaidyas, or thofe who are born phyficians ; and they have often 
more learning, and far lefs pride, than any of the Brahmans: 
they are ufually poets, grammarians, rhetoricians, moralilts, and 
may be efteemed in general the moft virtuous of the Hinaus.’ 

The Prefident concludes his commentary by remarking that 

¢’ Wherever we direé&t our attention to Hind literature, ‘the no- 
tion of infinity prefents itfelf; and the Jongeit life would not be 
fufficient tor the perufal of near five hunared thoufand ftanzas in 
the Purg@nas, with a million more perhaps in the other works be- 
fore mentioned: we may, however,.-felect the beit from each 
Jéfira, and gather the fruits of {cience, without loading ourfelves 
with the leaves and branches, while we have the pleafure to find, 
that the learned Hindus, encouraged by the mildnefs of ovr go- 
vernment 
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vernment and manners, are at leaft as eager to communicate their 
knowledge of all kinds, as we can be to receive it. Since Euro- 
vans are indebted to the Dutch for almott all they know of Jrabic, 
and to the French for all they know of Chine/e, let them now re- 
ceive from our nation the firft accurate knowledge of Sanfcrit, and 
of the valuable works compofed in it; but, if chey with to form 
a correct idea of Jzdian religion and Itterature, let them begin with 
forgetting all that has been written on the fubje&t, by ancients or 
moderns, before the pablication of the Gita.’ 


In our next article, we fhall inquire more particularly inte 
the religion, and, partly, into the jurifprudence, of Jndia. O 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For M ARCH, 1790. 


TRADE and COMMERCE. 


Art. 18. Odfervations on the Coal Trade in the Port of Neweafile- 
upon-Tyne. With a Comparative View of the Two Bills brought 
into the Houle of Commons laft Seffion, by the Right Hon. Lord 
Mulgrave, and Sir Matthew White Ridley. Alfo a fair State of 
the Parliamentary Speeches, and the Evidence given to the Houfe 
for and againft Lord Mulgrave’s Bill, with free Remarks on 
each. By John Stevenfon. 8vo. pp.8o. 2s. Nicoll, &c. 
1789. 

THE various artifices contrived to enhance the price of coals, 
were lately difplayed by a writer of the name of Beaumont*; and 
we have now the hiltory of a bill lately introduced by Lord Mul- 
grave, which, according to this repreientation, was impartially 
and wifely calculated to reform notorious abufes in fhipping coals in 
the river Tyne: but which was unfortunately defeated by an op- 
polite int¢reft. We ought to entertain the higheft idea of the wif- 
dom of Parliament: but, alas! this wifdom 1s, at beft, no more 
than human wiidom; and we are not ignorant of the various biaffes 
by which human wifdom is liable to be warped. N. 


SLAVE TRADE. 


Art.19. Liberty or Death. A Tra&t. By which is vindicated 
the obvious Pra€ticability of trading to the Coafts of Guinea for 
its natural Produéts, in lieu of the Slave Trade, much more tv 
the Intereft of the Merchants in particular, and the Kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and ireland in general. By John Lowe, jun. 
of Manchefter. 4to. pp. 56. 2s. 6d. Richardfon. 1780. 
Had we only been apprized that there were two perfons at Man- 

chefter of the name of John Lowe, we fhould, from the petulant lan- 

guage and fanguine confequences peremptorily drawn from hypothe- 
tical premifes, have at once pronounced this traét to be the produétion 








° See Rev. for January laft, p. 105. 
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of John Lowe junior. He furnifhes no new information on the fub. 
ject, unlefs the fuggeftions of an eager imagination may pafs under 
that name, of which our readers may judge from a fpecimen. Hig 
propofal is fully exprefied in his title-page, and he boldly affures 
us, that 

* This plan once purfued a few years, would be eftablifhed in a 

lorious permanency; thofe tumults, which our unlawful and 
thoughtlefs traffic has foftered and perpetually ingendered among 
them, would ceafe, and be no more between the bordering nations. 
In a little time our cuftoms and our European languages would 
become pretty well known among them; reciprocal’ friendhhi 
would beget confidence and fincerity between us. The actual in- 
tercourfes that would immediately follow, would end in a rapid civi- 


lization among them; they would pry into cur hiftory; they would 


vifit our fettlements both in the Weit Indies and Europe; they 
would cheaply victual Gibraltar, without forcing Britain to pay 
tribute; they would become acquainted with our religion; and 
finally, that great end of all things, the renovation of their fouls, 
ewould be accomplifbed; Africa would quickly have the mifty cloud of 
general ignorance difpelled, be open to the conviction of free in- 
uiry, and its inhabitants become again converts to Chriftianity; 
and while this of certain confequence was effecting, we fhould 
profit more and more by the refearched produce of their hidden 
countries, and be convinced that the Blacks are not mere animated 
trunks, but we fhould be obliged to believe they have actually 
living fouls, by the f/age politicians, eager philofophers, and pious 
religious, that would foon appear amongit them.’ 
All this, however, is matter of prophecy; to which our readers 
will afford more or lefs credit, as they are varioufly inclined, wp 
e 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 20. The interefling and affe@ing Hiftory of Prince Lee Boo, a 
Native of the Peiew Iflands*, brought to England by Captain 
Wilfon. To which is prefixed a fhort Account of thofe Iflands, 
with a Sketch of the Manners and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants. 
1zmo. pp.178. 18. 6d. Newbery. 1789. 

“This is a very comprefled abridgment of the quarto volume 
publifhed a fhort time ago by Mr. Keate. The profeffed defign 
and with of the compiler is, the initruction.of youth, and from the 
fimple, unaffected, and pleafing manners of the uninformed Lee 
Boo, to recommend an inoffenlive, innocent, and courteous be- 
haviour, together with other virtues. For this end, he cccafionally 
intermixes the hiftorical relations with fuitable moral advice and 
reflections. 

How highly preferable are fuch lictle, exemplary publications, 
to the filly ‘* Hiftory Books,” as they were called, which, within 
Our memory, were put into the hanis of young readers. Weseferto 
the Seven Champions of Chriilendom, Guy Earl of Warwick, 
Long Meg of Weitminfter, &c. &c. Hi: 





* See Rev. for Aug. 1788, vol. Ixxix. p.109, and Sept, ditto, p.193: 
Law. 
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Law. 


Art. 21, Trial for Adultery, in the Court of King’s Bench, before 
Lord Kenyon, Dec. 9, 1789. John Parflow, Efq. Plaintiff, 
and Francis William Sykes, Efq. Defendant, for Criminal Con- 
verfation with Mrs. Parflow. Embellifhed with an animated like- 
nefs of Mrs. Parflow. 8vo. pp.48. 2s. Stalker, &c. 

‘This trial is a memorable one, on account of the large damages 
given, very juftly, to the injured plaintiff, viz, Ten THousanp 
Pounps.—Another trial is contained in this publication, viz. that 
of Lieutenant Kindellan, for a rape on Mifs Elizabeth Egan This 
trial came on in Dublin, Dec. 14, 17893 before Lord Chief Juftice 
Carleton; and the lieutenant was acquitted: it appearing on the 
Jady’s crofs examination, that fhe ‘ reluctantly came forward to pro- 
fecute, at the inftance of her friends, in order to do herfelf juftice.” 
Poor girl! the lieutenant, it feems, had promifed her marriage! 


VoYrAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Art. 22. A Voyage from New South Wales to Canton, in the Year 
1788; with Views of the Iflands difcovered. By Thomas Gil- 
bert, Efg. Commander of the Charlotte. 4to. pp. 85. 8s. 


Debrett. 1789. 
This is a relation of the voyage made by the Charlotte and Scar. 


borough tranfports ; an account of which, given by Captain Mar- 
fhall of the Scarborough, forms the twenty-firft chapter of Go- 
vernor Phillip’s voyage to New South Wales. (See Review for the 
lat month, p. 162.) As Captain Gilbert’s narrative is neither more 
diftin& nor circumftantial than that of Captain Marfhall; and as 
we do not perceive that it contains any new matter, nothing farther 
is neceffary to be faid of it here,—except that the account before us 
exhibits a number of views of land, which are remarkably well en- 


graved. Ww. 
NoveELs. 


Art. 23. Tales: Entertaining and Sympathetic: infcribed to the 
Heart, 12mo. 2 Vols. ss. fewed. Lane. 

Thefe volumes are not improperly characterized in their title. 

The tales, though fhort and unconneéted, are written in a manner 

well adapted to amufe the fancy, and intereit the feelings. EB. 


Art. 24. Almeria Belmore. By a Lady. 12zmo. 3s. fewed, 
Robinfons. 1789. 
Nonfenfe, double refined; and /weetened withal to the tafte of 


the times,— in Taviffock Street. ADB. 


Art. 25. The Teft of Honour. Bya Lady. 12mo. 2 Vols. ss. 
fewed. Abraham. 1789. 
_ As this produ&tion appears to be the coup d’efai of a young and 
ingenuous mind, we fhall not examine it nicely as a piece of aus 
thorfoip. The writer is evidently unaccuftomed to the ufe of the 
pen: but the itory is, in fome parts, interefting, and, generally 
ipeaking, prettily told, ‘The moral, which is fet forth an a par. 
ticular 
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ticular inftance of ‘ female fortitude and filial duty,’ is of the 
higheft and moft exemplary kind. AB. 


Art. 26. The Innocent Fugitive; or Memoirs of a Lady of Qua. 
lity. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Hookham. 1789. 
This production is principally to be commended on account of 
its fory. The incidents are new and ftriking: but as to the per- 
fonages, they are fuch as we have long been accuftomed to fee, 
and without any difcriminative traits. ‘The ftyle is fometimes ani- 
mated, and the fentiments are good. D° 


Art. 27. Paul and Mary. An Indian Story. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
ss. fewed. Dodfley. 1789. 

This beautiful little novel is tranflated from Monf. de St. Pierre’s 
work, entitled Etudes de la Nature. The {cene is laid in the fouth- 
ern ifland called the Ifle of France. The author reprefents the 
natural beauties of the climate, with great brilliancy of colouring ; 
draws a charming picture of innocence and happinefs in paftoral 
life; and relates a tale which few young perfons will read without 
fhedding atear. We may add, that we have feldom met with a novel 
better adapred to leave an impreffion on the mind in favour of 
virtue. ‘Ihe tranflator has very happily preferved the elegance and 
{pirit of the original. e. 


Art. 28. Hartly-Houfe, Calcutta. In three Volumes. 12mo, 
7s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 1789. 

Thefe volumes contain ‘a lively and elegant, and, as far as we 
are informed, a juft picture of the manners of the Europeans re- 
fiding in the Eaft Indies. The letters pafs from a young lady to 
her friend in England ; and are fuch as may be eafily fuppofed to 
have been written by a fenfible and fprightly female, in fuch a 
fituation. Without affording any thing fuffieiently novel for fe- 
leftion, they contain much pleafing deicription, and many fmart 
obfervations. 


Art. 29. The Young Widow; or the Hiftory of Cornelia Sedley. 
szmo. 4 Vols. 12s. fewed, Robinfons. 1789. 

This performance is {carcely to be placed in the clals of sovels ;. 
though fuch was evidently the intention of its author. It is de- 
ficient in character and in contrivance : but this is compenfated, in 
a great degree, by excellent obfervations on men and things; to- 
gether with fome exquifitely pathetic touches in the epifodical nar- 
gative of Giuliana, the principal traits of which are apparently 
derived from that of the admirable and unparalleled Clementina, as 
selated in the hiftory of Sir Charles Grandifon. 

The prefent volumes are eked out by needlefs and tirefome re- 
petitions. This, it may be remembered, was the fault of Richard- 
fon: but can the admirers of Richardfon egual him in nothing but 
his faults? Many of the pages, too, are difgraced by vulgari/ms, 
and by a poverty of expreffion. As fome parts of this hiltory are 
elegantly written, and as the perfonages whofe letters are pre- 
fented.to us, are fuppofed to be of the * higher order of mortals,”’ 
we 
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we were not a little furprized at meeting with fuch language as the 
following—* As | think myfelf, without vanity, a much honefter 
man than the pious Aineas, who, like the religious rafcals of every 
age, played a thoufand dirty tricks in the name of Heaven, I 
truft that my dalliance in its end will be very different from his, 
and that | fhall turn my widow into a happy wife, inftead of driv- 
ing the fair creature to hang herfelf; a fate that the generous Dido 
could not furely deferve, even for the extreme folly of having 
furrendered her charms to a fniveling, canting, treacherous hypo- 
crite. who had the impudence to call himfelf a hero*.’ * He was 
bid to run as faft as he could.” * And when the tea things were 
removed.’—* I would not have him know of it for the world,’ &c, 
ic. Thefe, with the warmth of defcription in fome of the dwe 
eenes, have led us to imagine that the work is the produétion of a 


female pen. AB. 


Art. 30. The Tyranny of Love: or Memoirs of the Marchionefs 
D’Aremberg. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s, fewed. Elliot and Co. 
1789. 

| Tae easton is either tranflated from the French, or formed 

on the models of this fpecies of compofition produced by that na- 

tion. They who are pleafed with the extravagant and flighty 
manner of thofe writers, will here meet with confiderable gratifica- 
tion, We cannot fay that their efforts, in this line of author- 
fhip, are altogether agreeable to us: but we muft, at the fame 
time, acknowlege that the prefent production, with ail its roman- 
ticexprefion, is not vninterefting in its ftory ; and that fome of 
the characters are drawn in a bolder and far more animated ftyle 
than thofe which ufually fall under our notice. Pe 


Poetry and DRAMATIC, 


Art.31. The Fane of the Druids. A Poem. Book the Second +: 
Comprehending an Account of the Origin, Progrefs, and Efta- 

_ blifhment of Society, in North Britain. 4to. pp.38. 23. Murray. 
Continuing his defign, of drawing a poetical fketch of the rife 

and advancement of fociety in Scotland, the author here defcribes 

the decline and fall of the Druidical order; the influence of the 

Bards in fubduing favage ferocity, and the introduction of till- 

age, commerce, and fcience; and concludes the book with an eu- 

logy on feveral Scotch poets and hiftorians. The whole is illuf- 

trated by hiftorical notes. Of the poetical merit of the piece, the 

] reader will form a favourable idea from the following lines: 

‘ The Barps in flaughter’s defolating hour 

Still held their office, and retain’d their power. 

On heights difperfed, or wandering o’er the plain, 

They brought from hill and dale a lift’ning train ; 


—- 





a 








o~ 





* Surely this writer has been reading Scarron or Cotton, inftead 
of Virgil. See the Virgile traveftie of the former, and the Scar- 
ronides of the latter; in which, much of this delicate language is 
to be found. 

_ t For BookI. fee Rev. vol. lxviii p. 738. 
Lured 
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Lured by foft numbers, and the powers of found, 
Thy fons informing Nature pour’d around ! 

‘ As he, who travelling to the drear’ abode 
Of Pluto, footh’d with melting trains the God ; 
And held with tranfport touch’d th’infernal throng ; 
(Such is his triumph in poetic fong :) 

Thus, when the poet on fome height reclin’d, 
Gave heav’n-taught mufic to the murmuring wind, 
Or {well’d melodious in his tale of woe, 

Wild notes that fpread along the vales below ; 
The iounds divine, to heedful ears addreft, 
Infpir’d at once and tam’d the — breatt. 

All fix’d in {till amaze, beheld the Seer, 

And knew alternate joy, fufpenfe, and fear ; 
Each, in his fierce heart mufing as he flood, 

Felt rage fubfiding, and the luft of blood. 

Anon, refponfive to th’infpiring lay, 

Powers long in night immur’d refum’d their fway. 

* As from weak embers {mother’d and decay’d, 
Sparks rife, and crackling flames difpel the fhade, 
When bellows heaving, or the winds confpire 
With breath to rouze the latent feeds of fire; 

Thus, at the found that broke her long repole, 

Meek Pity wak’d as from a trance, arofe: 

She rofe, and caft her dewy eyes abroad, 

While with new life each throbbing bofom glow’d ; 

Thaw’d at her Jooks, which genial warmth impart, 

Sighs burft {pontaneous from each yielding heart, 

Tears flowly-trickling in that tender hour, 

And pangs confefs’d the fympathetic power ; 

The favage people, touch’d with new-born fhame, 

Wip'd off the drops, and wonder’d whence they came.’ 

The author purpofes to complete his plan in a third book, 

which will bring down the hiftory of fociety in Scotland to the pre- 
fent time. ; 


Art. 32. The Conte? of Divinity, Law, Phyfic, &Sc. for the Prize of 
Infamy. An original Poem. By Timothy Pheon. 4to. pp. 43. 
zs. 6d. Kearfley. 1789. 

Not the profeflions themfelves, but thofe ignorant and difhonett 
pretenders by whom they are difgraced, are here chaftized, with 
fome degree of {pirit: but not in that high ftrain of indignant fa- 
tire, which might juitify the author’s boaft, that his Mufe 

* Has arm’d herfelf with Churchill’s fearching fting.’ 

Among the empyrical impoftors in the medical profeflion, he thus 

fatirizes the famous magnetic doétor : 

‘ I now the bug-bear Death defy, 

Without afliftance from on high ; 

Diftempers now have loft their fway, 

I make the fierceft to obey ; 

Whether the gout, rheumatic pains, 

The leprofy, obftructed veins, 
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Mad Fever, with her meagre train, 
Confumption, belly-ache, or {prain 5 
Whether the foul difeafe from France, 
Old fiffures, or the * Swedifh dance, 
The flying cramp, corroding fpleen, 
The painful cooth-ache, ficknefs green 5 
I cure them all, but ftrange to tell, 
Entirely by magnetic fpell!!! 
Magnetic fpell! my deareft life, 

What’s that? exclaims the cit’s fat wife ; 
O {poufee let us go! the cries, 

This man muft be moft monftrous wife. 
They come,—they cut a city dafh,— 
And to my magnet flies their cafh ; 
They fee my treatment—then depart, 
And praife me for a man of —art. 

*Tis ignorance that makes fools happy, 
Like drunkards overpower’d with nappy, 
By this (but deareft friend, you {mile !) 
l ev’ry day fome fools beguile ; 

Thanks to ¢ St. Magnus, and to you, 
For giving me this golden clue.’ E. 


Art. 33. Brother Tom to Brother Peter; or, Peter paid in his own 
Pence: With the Articles of Partnerfhip between the Devil and 
Peter Pindar, Efqg. By a Moon-raker, 4to. 3s. pp. 88. 
Parfons. 1789. 

Mr. Moon-raker did not fall into a greater miftake when he 
dragged the pond by moon-light, to get out the fuppofed chee/e, 
than he has here made in this lucklefs attempt to ridicule Peter 
Pindar, and his friends of the Blue and Buff party. He mean 
to fatirize them, and, lo! he has produced a burlefque on mi 
poetry and common fenfe. 


Art. 34. The Sentimental Mother, 2 Comedy, in five Acts; the 
Legacy of an old Friend, and his laft moral Leffon to Mrs. He- 
fter Lynch Thrale, now Mrs. Hefter Lynch Piozzi. 8vo. 35 
Ridgway. 1789. 

Individuals, who can have little conception how critics by 
profeflion are teazed and irritated by the numerous produ¢tions 
of ignorance, dullnefs, and mifapplied genius, may objeét to the 
terms in which we fometimes exprefs our difapprobation, and 
charge us with too great feverity: but it is impoffible for any to 
think that we can ufe words too poignant, in condemning the efforts 
of anonymous calumny. Indignation glowed on our cheeks, as we 
perufed the pages of the Sentimental Mother ; and we feel ourfelves 
hurt in being obliged to notice a pamphlet abounding with the 





* « Or St. Vitus’s dance, fo called becaufe it often feized on thofe 
that ufed to vifit the chapel of St. Vitus, of Ulm, in Sweden.’ 

+ * The magnet takes its name from Magnus, a fhepherd, to 
whofe fandals it ftack as he was walking along the fea-fltore.’ 
moft 
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moft bafe and illiberal infinuations. The perfon whom it labours 
principally to traduce is fufficiently pointed out: but fuch grofs 
calumny (for fuch we muft efteem it) defeats its own purpofe. The 
envenomed arrow recoils, without effect, from the object at whom 
it is thrown, while it wounds and blackens, in the eftimation of 
a candid public, the reputation of him who could calmly and deli- 


berately fit it to his bow, and draw the ftring. Moo. 


Art. 35- The Struggles of Sheridan, or the Miniftry in full Cry, 
4to. pp. 20. 18. Kerby. 1790. 

Mr. Sheridan’s ftruggles, as defcribed in thefe fatirical verfes; 
were occafioned, it feems, by the temptations thrown in his way 
by the minifter and his friends—all ‘ in full cry’ to draw him from 
the oppofition party: but his ftruggles are of fhort duration, or 
rather of no duration at all; for, with manly difdain, he inftantly 
fpurns at their ‘ tampering wiles.’? The fatire is keenly pointed, 
and the ftyle is not altogether diflimilar to that of Peter Pindar; 
but we have reafons for concluding that P. P. is not the author of 
this poem. 

If three lines and a half can be admitted as fufficient for a proper 
fpecimen of the manner in which the characters of Mr. S.’s tempt- 
ers are preferved, in the language of their feveral propofals, or 
tamperings, the following may be felected : 

‘ ~—-— Thurlow enter’d next, 
With fpleen and gout, and Pepper Arden vext. 
** Pll to the point at once, without more fufs, 
“© God damme, Sheridan, be one of us.—”’ 

Whether this fatire be founded in any aétual overture that may 
have been made from the other fide, to the favourite of C——n 
H——e, we can neither fay, nor even pretend to guefs. 


Art. 36. The I/land of St. Marguerite, an Opera, in two As. Firk 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Nov. 13, 1789. 
8vo. pp. 32. 18. Debrett. 

This operatical farce is faid, in the editor’s prefatory advertife- 
ment, (for the author does not ftand forward as the publither of his 
own piece, ) to have contributed to the entertainment of the public; 
by the aid of deautzful mufic, and theatrical decorations.— W hatever 
entertainment the public may detive from this compofition, no fhare 
of it has fallen to our lot, as we have only been readers, not /peaa- 
tors, of the performance. Never were our eyes bleffled with thé 
Sight of mufic that might charm even the Deaf. Should this mnfic, 
&c. ever be performed again, we mutt go to /z it. 


Art. 37. Yrentham Park, a Poem. By William Fernyhongh, A. Bs 
Stoke upon Trent, near Newcaftle under Lyme, Staftordfhire. 
4to. pp.12. ts. Evans. 1789. 

A curfory defcription of the beauties of this very fine and extenfive 
park, the refidence of the Marquis of Stafford, in the county of that 
name. It is written in {mooth and eafy verfe: but exhibits mo extra¢ 
ordinary flights of poetry. The piece concludes with handfome, and, 
we believe, well-merited compliments to, and good withes for, ‘ 
5 truly 
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truly noble and worthy pair ‘‘ who rule this ample fcene,” as the 
author of the poem of Pensuurst * has elegantly expreffed it. 


Art. 38. The Little Hunch-back ; or, a Frolic in Bagdad. A Farce, 
in two Aéts. As itis performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, with univerfal Applaufe. Written by John O’Keefe. 
8vo. pp. 35. 438. Debrett. 1790. 

Well calculated for the ce/efials in the upper gallery, 

«* Whofe laughs are hearty, though the jefts are coarfe.”” 


Art. 39. Lines om @ late Refignation at the Royal Academy. 410. 
6d. pp. 8. Robfon. 1790. 

The mufe of Jerningham prefents her compliments to the merit 
of Sir Jofhua Réynolds, and——, but the card is cut fhort by the 
worthy Prefident’s refumption of his feat at the head of the academic 
board, 


Art. 40. Elegy, fuppofed to be written on reviliting the Place of a 
former Refidence. By John Bidlake, A. B. Chaplain to his 
Royal Highnefs the Duke of Clarence. The fecond Edition. 
gto. ais. Law, &c. 1790. 

When authors, forthe firft time, affix their name to a new edi- 
tion of any performance which, tn the firft edition, was anonymous, 
it is our cuftom to introduce them again into the Review, in order 
to announce to our readers a circumftance which may give them 
acceptable information. Conformably with this ufage, we are now 
to note, that the Rev. Mr. Bidlake is the author of the pleafing Elegy; 
of which an account was given in the 8oth vol. of the M. Risiew, 
p-73- This gentleman 13 likewife the author of a benevolent fer- 
mon on the flave-trade.. See Rev. ibid. p. 284. Alfo of a férmon 
for the promotion of Sunday-fchools. See Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 183. 


Art. 41. Antanaclafis; or the Subftance of a Sermon lately de- 
livered from the Pulpit, in a Difflenting Meeting-houfe at Horn- 
caftle, by Solomon the Second. 4to. pp. 20. Botton printed, 
by Darwin. 1788. 

Senfe and wit at'war with fanaticifm. Our readers will naturally 
conclude that the conteft is unequal. 


Art. 42. Poetical Laudations on a popular Preacher. 4to. pp.23. 
Bofton printed, by Darwin. 1789. 
The author of Antanaclafis here replies to fome verfés fuppofed to 
have been written by his antagonift, the Horncaftle preacher. We 
are aftonifhed to fee a {portfman thus throw away his ammunition. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 43. A Le&ure on the Atmo/phere of London; as read before a 
public Society, June 14, 1788. With Plates illuftrative of the 
Phenomena, and a Preface. By Benj. Taylor. 4to. pp. 30. 
zs. Dilly, &c. 1789. 

_ This leéture, while it affords no information to philofophical 

readers, may tend to miflead others who are unacquainted with the 

fubje&t. It is, indéed, a flimfy and fuperficial performance. The 


* Dodiley’s Mifcellany. 
REV. MARCH, 1790. Aa author 
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author endeavours to account for fome of the changes whick 
take place in our atmofphere. In doing this, he has recourfe 
to Dr. Hamilton’s valuable eflay on the afcent of vapours, which 
he has fadly mutilated in his copy; and which indeed he appears 
to have read, without underftanding it- How otherwife can we 


account for the miftakes of a writer who, profeffedly treating of 
the atmofphere, tells us (p. 17.) that its weight is /ea# in the 


cleareft weather; and thence infers, that as the air becomes con- 
denfed, it lofes its power of diflolving vapours, or of keeping in 
folution what it before poffefied ? 

The preface is more valuab&® than the Le&ture. It recommends 
cleanlinefs, and frequent bathing, together with a proper vege- 
table cultivation * of open fpots of ground, fuch as church-yards, 
Smithfield, &c. Burying the dead, and flaughtering cattle, the 
author obferves, fhould be banithed from cities. Jn thefe, and 
other particulars of a fimilar kind, we fully agree with him. Our 
readers will however judge whether they would adopt his improve- 
ment in abolithing ce/s pools, and fubftituting * cafks, which when 
full might be removed by the duff-manx, who might, -at the fame 
time, put clean ones in their place.” To us, this fcheme appears 
moft horribly nafty, as well as impracticable. | 


Art, 44. Remarks upon the Freatment and Cure of Venereal and 


Scorbutic Diforders; fubmitting a new Medicine to the Confi- 

deration and Experience of the Public; to which are added, 

feveral felect Cafes to prove the Efficacy of the Remedy here re- 

commended. By fehn Donovan, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 4g. 

rs. Egertons. 

A recommendation of a nofrum, by which the difeafe may be 
* eradicated /afely and’ infallibly, without the interference of a 


fixgle grain of thas pernicious mineral [mercury] in any thape.’ mn 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 45. Private Worth the Bafis of public Decency. An Addrefs 
to People of Rank and Fortune: dedicated to the Bifhop of Loa- 
don. By a Member of Parliament. 4to. pp.60. 3s. Richard- 
fon. 4789. 

This addrefs to the wealthy and great, in behalf of religion, is 
written in that glowing ftrain of eloquénce which an honeft and 
feeling heart naturally dictates, The author exhibits, in lively 
colours, the profligacy of the times; imputes it to the neglect of 
religion #inong thofe whofe example is chiefly concerned in forming. 
the public charater; and ‘earneitly:exhorts them to attend to the 
religious education of their children, to. the prefervation of religions 
and virtuous order among their fervants, and to their own regular 
obfervance of religious duties. If, by any means, this zealous ad- 
vocate for religion could obtain a hearing from thofe who moft need 
his admonitions, he might hope to produce fome effect: buat fuch 
perfons have too many engagements on their hands to attend to 
concerms fo remote as thole of another world. It would give us 





* By which means, fuch places would * be converted into 2a 
tural elabcratories for purifying the air.’ 
7 pleafure 
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pleafure to make fome extracts from the. pamphlet: but we advife 
our readers to perufe the whole of this ferious and animated addrefs 
on a fubje&t which is, confefledly, of the firft importance, 

In the dedication, the author complains of the want of pious zeal, 
and exemplary manners, in many of the clergy, as one caufe of 
the general diffolurenefs of the times. have heard that. Ifaac 
Hawkins Brown, Efquire, is the gentlemgfA\to whom thexpublic are 
obliged for this well-intended- productio k,. 


Art. 46. Further Remarks on Two of the moft fingular Chara&ers of 
the Age. By the Author of The Critique on the Conduct of the 
Rev. John Croffe, Vicar of Bradford, and the Rev. William At- 
kinfon, Fellow of Jefus College,- Cambridge. 8vo. pp. QI- 
2s. Knott. 1789. 

The local nature, and the confined fcope and tenor, of this pro- 
duction, muft prevent our enlarging on its contents, in a literary 
journal, calculated for the utility and entertainment of the public 
at large. The parties mentioned in the title-page, are clergymen 
of Yorkthire; and, within the circle of their neighbourhood, no 
doubt, the particulars to which this perfonal fatire and ridicule of 
thofe gentlemen bear reference,’ are well known. To critics, 
therefore, who refide in that part of the kingdom, we refer the 
tak of reviewing this publication: but we cannot clofe the book 
without wifhing the very able writer fome employment more worthy 
of his ingenious pen, than that of contending with characters 
which, as it appears to us, from the perufal of this traét, can only 
derive importance from the figure they make in his remarks on 
their conduct, writings, fermons, and connection with the York- 
fire Methodi/ts,——between whom and this author, ** no love feems 
to be loft.” 


Art. 47. New Fa&s, or the White-wather, or the fecond Part of 
Gabriel Out-catt*. By Ferdinando Fungus, Gent. Motto: 
** Bapcock we know, and White, but who art thou?” 8vo. 
1s.6d. pp. 24, Murray. 1790. 

_ If the preface is allowed to be a good mufhroom (and we are not 

much difpofed to controvert its general merit, as a piece of plea- 

fantry) the poem which follows it is, certainly, a mere toad/fool :—~ 
but why, friend Fumgus, cannot you be quiet, and let “ By-gones 
be By goues ?” 


Art. 48. Ob/ervations on the prefent State of the Royal Academy; 
with Characters of Living Painterst. By an Old Artift. to. 
2s. pp.29. Walter, Piccadilly. 1790. 

A fmart attack on the Prefident of the Royal Academy, on ac- 
count of his late hafty refignation of the chair. The differences 
between Sir Jothua, and many members of the Academy, being 





* Alluding, we mutt fuppofe, to the furname of Dr. Gabriel, 
whofe mifunderftanding with Profeflor White, produced the pam- 
phlet entitled Faas, &c. See the laft vol. of our Review, p. 458. 

t Mr. Barry, Mr. Opie, and Mr. Northcote, adherents to the 
anaes during the démélé, are here expofed to the lath of the 
, aAa2. now 
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now happily adjufted, and the war over, the literary huffars and 

pandours, on both fides, who had alertly taken the field, may now 

turn their {words into ploughfhares, and their {pears into pruning. 
hooks. \ 

Art. 49. The Critic Philofopher, or Truth difcovered. Reader, 
you will here find clearly proved, that Man is greatly miftaken 
with regard to his own Happinefs ; that his religious Tenets and 
political. Schemes, if not difcontinued, will involve him in fill 
greater Miferies; and that he has very fale Notions of thofe 
Things which concern his Peace here, and his eternal Happinefs 
hereafter. By A. G. Sinclair, M.D. late in the Univerfities of 

’ Edinburgh, Paris, &c. 8vo. zs. 6d. Kearfley. 

Never were the terms, Critic and Philofopher, more grofsly 
abufed, than in applying them to this abfurd and mifanthropie 
rhapfody. Like the melancholy Jacques, the writer ‘* moft in- 
veétively pierceth through the body of the country, city, court :” 
but the refemblance extends no farther; for the Doctor’s inveétive 


has in it neither wit nor reafon. EE : 


PouitTics end PoLtice. 


Art. 50. Remarks on the Poor Laws: With fome Propofals for the 
Amendment of them. Addreffed to the Members of Parliament. 
1zmo. pp. 23. 6d. Lichfield printed; and fold by Mefits. 
Robinfons, London. 1790. . 

There is good fenfe in this little tract: but the fubje& is fo trite, 
and the public have been fo often troubled with Utopian fchemes 
tor a reform in the management of the poor, that, it is to be fear- 
ed, thefe Remarks will not be fo much attended-to as they deferve 
to be: neverthelefs, we may recommend them to the attention 
of our fenatorial gentlemen, as the author’s plan appears to be well 
calculated for the benefit of the public, and to be eafily reduced to 
practice.—He, neverthelefs, modeftly acknowleges, that his pro- 

fals may be liable to many objections. * More able pens, and 

a he obferves, ‘ have undertaken the fame fubje&, and pro- 
bably have failed of fuccefs, by having attempted totally to fub- 
vert the prefent laws *, and propofing a new plan.’ His fcheme, he 
farther premifes, ‘ only tends to amend and fimplify the exifting 
Jaws; to prevent litigations ; to educate the children of the poor 
in habits of induftry ; to correct the abufes, too often practifed, in 
executing the office of overfeer of the poor; to oblige the improvi- 
dent to lay by fome part of their earnings while they enjoy health, 
to fupport them in ficknefs, and when their ftrength may fai 
them ; and to reduce the enormous burden of the poor’s rate.’ 

Could thefe defirable ends be aceomplifhed, either on the plana 
of an act of parliament, as here propofed, or on any other fug- 
geftions, great benefit would certainly redound to the community 
at large ; and fhould our author’s idea be adopted, it will entitle 





* By promoting friendly focieties, or clubs; an idea that has 
been of late much countenanced by fenfible men, and good writers 
on the management of the poor, and the reformayion of the poor’s 


laws. See Rev. vol. lxxvi. p. 61. 
him, 



































































bim, in common with Mr. Ackland and others, to the thanks of 
the public : but, as a correfpondent, who firft announced to us 
this production of the Lichfield prefs, has obferved, ‘ there is too 
much reafon to apprehend great oppofition to fuch a defign, from 
various quarters. ‘The gentlemen of the long robe will not pa- 
tiently fubmit to the lofs of the valuable harveft which they now 
reap from litigations on paupers’ fettlements ; and lords of manors 
car fportfmen are generally declared enemies to the inclofure of 
watte lands ¢: but.the moft formidable antagonitts will be the off- 
cers of the two houfes of parliament, who would lofe many 
fees arifing from private bills for inclofing waftes..——We trait, 
however, that a majority of liberally-minded men may be found in 
parliament, who will, at al] times, exert them(felves in promoting 
every plan that appears to be well calculated to check the growth 
of thofe great evils, of which this writer, oa the behalf of the pub- 
lic, fo juitly complains. 


Test Act. 


Art. si. Review of the Pamphlet entitled ** A Difcourfe on the 
Love of our Country,” by Richard Price, &c. 8vo. pp. 29. 
1s. Faulder. 

Reviewers and an{werers Dr. Price has had in abundance. His 
fermon was, indeed, calculated to provoke animadveriion : 
‘* Not to the church quite complaifant enough, 
And fomething of the ing faid much too rough :” 

but if he has erred in one extreme, this reviewer has erred in the 
other. We love our king; and we are partial, on the whole, to 
the church fervice: but we cannot think, with this writer, that 
the * fuperiority and majefty of the former are his own, derived 
from his anceftors;’ nor that the latter ‘ breathes throughout the 
unfophifticated doérine of thesgofpel.? Does he write like a true 
whig, (his fignature,) when he ire, in reference to the French 
revolution, that * thirty millions of infurgents, on whatever ofr 
safion, and a king led in triumph, can be an objet of delight only 
to a barbarian ?” (p. 26.) NLoo-y. 


Art. 52.  controverfial Letter of a new Kind, to the Rev. Dr. 
Price, from a Clergyman of the Church of England. 8vo. 
pp. 40. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

Of a new kind—becaufe it is not virulent and abufive. This writer 
wields the pen of controverfy with the temper and politenefs of a 
gentleman ; and though holtile to Dr. Price’s opinions, in many 
points, he attacks them with no blunt or jagged weapon, but en- 
deavours to cut the throat of the Decttgr’s political reputation, with 
a feather. 

The letter is divided iato the following feGtions. § 1. The 
Propriety of compofition in a fermon, 2. Duty of kings to their 
people. 3. Addreffes on his Majefty’s recovery. 4. Confideration 
of the addrefs propofed in the igrmon. 5. Fanaticifm of liberty. 





+ Our author has a {cheme of this kind, which he has judicioully 
fonnected with his plan for the benefit of the poor. 
Aa3 6.A 
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6. A word or two about kings. 7. A few thoughts upon revo. 
lutions. 8. Reform of parliament. 9. Teft Ad. 

This clergyman is a pleafing writer; and we approve his fenti- 
ment on the French revolution, much more than we do that of 
the author in the preceding traét. * So far as with little blood. 
fhed the people appear to have fubverted radically the whole fyf. 
tem of defpotic government, it is an event at which every difin- 
terefted Englifhman will heartily exult.’ Moo-y. 


Art. 53. A foort Reply to the Speech intended to be Jpoken by the 
Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox, in favour of the Repeal of the 
Teft and Corporation A&s. 8vo. pp. 34. 18. Stockdale. 
In this attempt at anticipation, we cannot difcern any very 

great merit. The arguments urged for retaining the above-men- 

tioned aéts, do not appear to us very ftrong: but they are thofe 
which were fuccefsful in the Houfe of Commons. Cpe 


Art. 54. An Inquiry into the Principles of Toleration, the Degree 
in which they are admitted by our Laws, and the Reafonable- 
nefs of the Jate Application made by the Difenters to Parliament ° 
for an Enlargement of their religious Liberties. By Jofeph 
Fownes. The Third Edition; to which is prefixed, an Intro- 
ductory Preface, containing fome Account of the Author. By 
Amrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 8vo. pp. 128, 
2s. 6d. Johnfon. 

We noticed this fenfible inquiry at the time of its firft publica- 
tion. (See vol. 47. p. 347-) ‘The new matter which diitinguithes 
this 3d edition, 1s announced, by the title, to be chiefly biogra- 
phica]: but the life of Mr. Fownes was not enough diverfified by 
incident, to be generally amufing. Dr. Kippis has not, there- 
fore, much enlafged on it. 

‘Mr. F. was chiefly ciftinguifhed as a writer on toleration ; and 
the juncture, at which his inquiry is re-publifhed, has given Dr. 
K. an opportunity of delivering his fentiments on the Teft A&. 
He laments that the Diffenters’ application to parliament fhould 
have excited fo much apprehenfion, that fuch fears fhould have 
been raifed, and fuch. evils prognofticated. Had the Repeal been 
granted, he is of opinion that * the chief, perhaps the fole, be- 
neft which the Diffenters would have obtained, would have been 
the confcious fatisfaction that they were no longer ftigmatized by 
the laws of their country as unworthy citizens, and as fubjeéts who 
were not fit to be trufted by a royal family and a conftitution of go- 
vernment to which they have always been eminently devoted.’ (je 


Art. 55. Reafons for feeking a Repeal of the Corporation and Trf 


Ads. ByaDiffenter. 8vo. pp. 42. 1s. Buckland. 
This rational Diffenter exhibits, in a clear and forcible ftyle, 


‘ ajuft and difpaffionate ftatement of facts. He deals in no illiberal 


abufe: but fhews, by appealing to the impartial annals of his 
country, with how little juftice Dean Swift and others have re- 
proached the Diffenters. “Hard as he efteems it to be obliged to 
anfwer for the conduct of their remote progenitors, he does not 


fhrink from the charge; but boldly meets the church on the very 
ground 
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round which it has marked out for the attack ; and thews. that of 
many of the actions which are charged to the account of the Dif- 
fenters, they were not guilty. They have been accufed as the 
‘fole enemies of Charles-f£. but che fa& is, that the members who 
firft oppofed the king in the houfe, and afterward in the field, 
were members of the church of England. Neither Pym, Hamp- 
den, Hollis, nor others of the greateft note, were Prefbyterians. 
They were good Churchmen; Lord Effex, who at firit commanded 
the army of the people, was a ftrenuous Epifcopalian. [p. 32+] 

The writer does not deny that when the Predbyterians and Inde- 

endants came into power, they perfecuted the church; he con- 
tends, however, that they have fudered much more from the 
church than the church ever did from them, 

But why, in difcufling the merit of the queftion on the Tet 
Laws, fhould we recur to periods in which toleration was not per- 
fetly underftood, and when Epifcopalians and Diffenters were 
feen biting and devouring one another? Let us draw a veil over this 
part of our hiftory; nor let Diffenters reproach the church with 
the cruelties of Parker, Whitgift, Bancroft, and Laud; nor the 
church retort on them with the tyranny, cant, and bleody policy 
of Cromwell. ‘ 

All great bodies of men change with the times. Perfecution is 
now reprobated by every clafs of Proteftants. Popery itfelf dif- 
claims it. The principles of liberty are well underftood ; hence 
Diffenters come forward and claim the rights of fubjeéts. 
Of the Teft Laws, they complain as being unjuft and unneceflary 
abridgments of thefe rights.. All moderate men, we apprehend, 
fee thofe laws in this point of view; and, notwithftanding parlia- 
ment has thought fit to continue them, we cannot think them ho- 
nourdble to a land of freedom; and we have our fear that they 
will operate in the end as a prejudice co our eftablifed church :— 
May it not be fo! © Ze 


Art. 56. 4 Letter to the People called Quakers, on the probable 
Confequences to them of a Repeal of the Corporation and Tet 
Ads. 8vo. pp. 14 6d. Stockdale. 

_In this letter, the Quakers are advifed ¢ to make ufe of their 

right in electing thofe reprefentatives, who will not facrifice the 

tranquility of fociety to the ambitious defigns of a few fectaries.’ ae 


Art. 57. Dean Swift’s Tra&s on the Repeal of the Teft A@, writ- 
ten, and firft publifhed, in Ireland, in the Years 1731-2. viz. 
1. The Prefbyterian’s Plea of Merit in order to take off the 7z/, 

_ Ampartially examined. z. The Advantages propofed by repeal- 
ing the Sacramental Tcft, impartially confidered. 3. Queries re- 
lating to the Sacramental Teff. 8vo. pp. 50. 18. 6d. Walter, 
Piccadilly. 

Dean Swift’s hatred to the Diffenters is well known; and all 
calm and difpaflionate men are of opinion that his hatred urged 
him even to grofs defamation ; we were forry, therefore, to fee the 
prefent controverfy on the Teft Aét thickened by throwing into the 


caldron any of his illiberality and virulence. Se 


Aa4 Art. 
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Art. 58. Curfory Refleions on the Policy, Fuftice, and Expediency 
of repealing the Teft and Corporation Ads, addrefled to the Na, 
tion. By W. Briftow, Efq. 8ve. pp.4z. 18.6d. Walter, 
Piccadilly. 

This gentleman, who profefies himfelf a member of the efta- 
blifhed church, fpeaks pointedly againft the continuance of the 
Teft and Corporation Aéts, as impolitic ; and ftrenuoufly contends 
* that they are zow, vicious,’ To make Te? Laws, and then an- 
nually to pafs an aét to fet afide the penalties incurred by the vio- 
lation of them, he calls the refinement of abfurdity ; and he ridi- 
cules the idea of curtailing the privileges of any defcription of men 
on account of difinGions nearly without a difference. Mr. B. is, 
indeed, a bold advocate for the Diffenters ; he afferts their claim 
to be that of juftice*®; and he condemns the laws which operate 
againft them as * concealing a principle too wicked to be defend- 
ed—a principle that profcribes, without any proof of guilt, under 
the fpecious pretence of guarding the conftitution :’ (p. 24.) but 
it is not from a with of ferving their caufe, that he appears as their 
advocate ; he thinks that by the repeal, the junétion of the Diffen- 
ters would be broken ; and that, by their being melted into the 
a mafs, the government and the church would be ftrength- 
ened, 

Many of Mr. B.’s remarks carry conviction to our minds ; and 
with our applaufe, he muft reft fatisfied. The Hovfe of Commons 
have, by their vote, given a very different review of his pam- 
phlet. | Mo0-y. 
Art. 59. Fwo Speeches delivered in the Houfe of Commons, March 2, 

1790. By the Right Hon. Ch. J. Fox, in Support of the Mo~ 

tion for a Repeal of the Corporation and Teft Aéts. 8vo. as. 

pp. 86. Debrett. 
uch good ability, and laudable endeavour, thrown away. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 60. 4 Diffrtation on the Meffage from Fobn the Baptift to our 
Saviour: St. Luke, vii. 19. with Remarks on the Hiftory of his 
Life and Minittry. Second Edition, with Alterations, and large 
Additions. By Charles William Batt, A.M. Student of Chrit 
Church, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Right Honourable Lord 
Malmefbury. Small 8vo. pp. 154. zs. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 
1780. 

Sonve obferyations have been already made on the firft edition of 
this trat+. The author has employed great attention in the in- 
veftigation of the fubje&t, and to fupport the immediate hypothe- 
fis, viz. § that uncertainty as to his future ftate, and difcontent 
at feeing himfelf neglected, were the motives with John for fending 
this extraordinary meflage.’ Mr. Batt is now convinced, and can- 
didly acknowleges, that the explication which he offers has been 





* He calls their exclufion by means of the Teft Laws, Pp. 37. 4 
fate of civil martyrdom. 
t See Review for Jan. 1789. vol. lyxx. /p. gt. 
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long propofed by other writers on this paflage of fcripture, with 
which, he tells us, he was unacquainted till fome time after the 

refent edition was prepared for the prefs.. Ele very properly and 
juftly adds, that though the induftry of others had arrived at the 
{ame conclufion before him, it was not accompanied by fo full an 
inveftigation of the whole queftion ; nor had they, as he farthes 
obferves, done it entirely on the fame ground. We allow the wri- 
ter his full claim to ingenuity and diligence; though that of no- 
velty is not altogether his due: but it is unneceffary for us to fay 
any thing farther, unlefs it be to notice the remark which is made 
on the words, in which our Saviour numbers the Baptift with the 
greateft of former prophets (Marz. xi. 11.), and then ufes the me- 
morable expreflion, notwithfanding, be that is leaft in the kingdom 
of heaven, that is, as has been utualiy thoughr, the leaft of the 
infpired preachers of the gofpel, is greater than be: in fupport of 
which, Mr. Batt fuggelts that pixeilecos (the leaf) natarally refers 
to wcoPrlnc (prophet) in the preceding claufe ; which he does not 
recolleé& to have feen obferved elfewhere. 

*,* Mr. Batt’s name was not given with the firft edition of this 


treatife, Hr. 


Art. 61. Sermons. By Charles Symmons, B.D. of Clare-Hall, 
Cambridge, and Reétor of Narberth in the County of Pembroke, 
Second Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 8vo. pp. 506, 
6s. Boards. Williams. 1789. 

‘We notice, with pleafure, this correéted and enlarged etlition of 

Mr. Symmons’s fermons; and we are happy to find, that they have 

rocured him the valuable friendthip of the Bifhop of St. David’s. 

Mr. S. has omitted the preface that accompanied the firit edition, 

and has given, in its room, a fhort advertifement; in which he 

apologizes for his inaccuracies of ftyle, by telling us, that his pen 
is too rapid to be reftrained, as he could have wifhed it, within the 
nice line of critical exaétnefs; but we are unwilling, for a very 
obvious reafon, to admit this as any apology for hafty publication. 
I; is a pleafure to compofe with rapidity: bat rapid compofition 
jhould undergo a firict icrutiny of the judgment before it be ob- 
truded on a faftidious public. However difpofed we may be to 
pardon little inaccuracies in the extemporaneous orator, whofe rapid 
flow of thought does not always allow him to chufe the propereft 
words or the moit unexceptionable expreflions, we cannot extend 
the fame indulgence to the orator who addrefles us from the prefs, 
Before a writer publifhes, he fhould revife his original compofition, 
weigh his fentiments, examine the propriety of his metaphors, and 
the appofitenefs of his expreffions, lop off redundancies, {mooth the 
ruggednets of his perivds, and give the whole a fuitable finifhing. 
Oa a former occafion, we noticed certain ftrange and inaccurate 
expreflions which Mr. S, had employed. Thefe are now corredted: 
but, by the additional fermon on the Ommniprefence of God, from 

Gen. xxviii. 6. it appears that his ftyle is not yet invulnerable to 

the attacks of found criticifm, We admire the expreflion of thoughts 

that expatiate in the big anticipation of eternity { but we are furprized 
, 5 , that 
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that Mr. S. fhould ufe intention of mind, for intenfent/s of mind, brut, 
matter for inanimate matter, talk of the divinity of Chrif’s familiar 
difeourfe, of /moothing the wrinkles of difficulty, and tell us that the 
arms of reason could never encircle the Jehovah of revelation. Bold 
metaphors are apt to {well into bombait, when the author only 
meang fublimity. 

In the notes, with which this new edition is enriched*, Mr, S, 
adverts to the charge of inconfiltency, which, in our account of the firkt 
edition of his fermons (fee Review, vol. Ixxviil. p. 133.) we brought 
againft him, refpecting the doctrine of the double fenfe of prophe- 
cies. We are not very partial to the mode adopted by fome divines, 
of giving to the prophecies a primary and a fecondary fulfilment: 
but furely Mr.S. fhould not condemn the notion as déftitute of 
proof, when, in his firft fermon, he brings forward a particular 
prophecy as one of double afpe, and erects his difcourfe on it, as 
fuch. If what he advances, in the firft fermon, be a fad, the idea, 
on his own ground, is not a/togetber unfupported. If the matter 
be doubtful, why argue on it at all? 

Here we mutt take our,lcave of Mr. Symmons, who is a fenfible 
writer, and would more generally pleafe, if he contented himfelf 
with a plainer ftyle. It is greatly the fashion, we mutt obferve, 
to ufe the abftrad for the concrete: but this, while it communi- 
cates a fulnefs to the period, often confounds the penetration, and 


perplexes the ideas, of the reader. Moe- Y. 


Art. 62. The Replication; or a familiar Addrefs to Mr, Wil- 
liam Frend of Jjefus College, Cambridge, prefenting him 
with the Proofs required in his Public Challenge, &c. By 
George Townfend of Ramfgate. 8vo. pp. 44. 1s. Matthews. 
1780. 


vee f. hy. Mr. Frend’s challenge to Mr. Townfend, which was inferted in 


the public papers, and which is now annexed by way of appendix 
to this pamphlet, was, 1ft, ‘To produce any pofitive precept in 
Scripture to worfhip Chrift as God, and to pray to him, with ex- 
amples to fupport the fame. 2dly, To mention the names of a 


‘ few only of the many perfons who, as Mr. Townfend afferted, had 


left Socinianifm for Mahometanifm. 

Accordingly, Mr. T. here comes forward with what he calls 
his proofs: but we make no doubt that Mr. Frend will call them 
by a very different name; for in the many controverfies which we 
have witnefied, we have never yet feen any thing admitted as po- 
fitive proof, that was not much more fubitantial than what Mr. 
T. has here urged. | 

The firft part of this pamphlet, which is much the largeft, con- 
tains nothing more than the very fame texts jumbled together in the 


-_ 





* Thefe are thrown together at the end of the volume, according 
to the prefent mode; it is not, however, a mode which we approve 
for fhort notes, which would be difpofed to greater advantage if 
printed under the reader’s eye, at the bottom of each page. When 
notes contain hittle eflays, or differtations arifing out of the fubjed, 


printing them by themfelves may be commodious. 
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{ame incoherent way asin his ‘ Tefimony for Truth*,’ Thofe who 
are in poffeflion of that piece, will get nothing more by the pur- 
chafe of this, as far as refpects the firft part of the challenge, than 
fo much additional paper. As to the fecond part, it is miferably 
defeftive indeed. Mention is made of fome perfons (not by name, 
which was what Mr. F. required, for there is not a fingle name 
brought forward, unlefs the’ reader would accept the obfcure name 
of one Theodifelus Archbifhop of Seville, and it does not appear 
that he was a Socinian) who, without any evidence of their being 
Socinians, are faid, on very doubtful authority, to have embraced 
Mahometanifm; and again, of other perfons who were Socinians, 
without -any evidence of their embracing Mahometaniim :—but 
what will our aftonifhed readers fay, when they are told that the 
Emperor Julian is introduced into Mr. Townfend’s lift? That Julian 
was a Socinian, is quite new to us: but that he fhould embrace 
Mahometanifm, every dabler in hiftory knows to be impoflible, as 
he died fome centuries before Mahomet was born. As to Soci- 
nianifm having any tendency or affinity to Mahometanifm, had no- 
body but Mr. T. taken up fuch an idea, we fhould have noticed it 
no farther: but as fome writers of refpectable talents have lately 
adopted it, we fhall juft exprefs our furprife that any perfon of 
fenfe could ferioufly maintain, for a moment, fo very weak a pofi- 
tion. Socinians exprefsly deny Mahomet to be a prophet of God: 
Mahométans as exprefsly affert it. How then can their principles 
be faid to accord, unlefs things diametrically oppofite, accord? As 
well might light and darknefs, {weet and bitter, nay Antitrini- 
tarianifm and ‘['rinitarianifm be faid to accord. To point out fome 
common and general principles in which Mahometans and Soci- 
nians agree, is not fuflicient to prove an analogy between them. 
The appeal muft be made to the characteriftic, diicriminating, and 


eflential principles of each party; to fuch principles as confticute - 


them to be what they are; to fuch peculiar principles as make Soci- 
nians to be Sacinians, and characterize Mahometans as Mahometans; 
and if any likenefs or refemblance fhould appear between them 
when examined by this criterion, then, and then only, could any 
analogy be juftly inferred. It would be eafy to thew that Maho- 
metans, in many particulars, agree with Athanafians or Arians, nay 
with all the world: but is any body thence authorifed to conclude, 
* that all the world have a tendency to Mahometanifm, or are but 
one remove from it?’ : 

A propenfity to commit miftakes is not the worft fault of Mr, 

. as a writer; for he appears to be greatly deficient in can- 
dour and liberality. He feemsto think that all men are doomed 
to hell, who embrace a creed different from his own. In page 13, 
he fays to Mr. Frend: * Shall you, Sir, contradi& and defy him 
who can crufh you to atoms in a moment? Shall your puny 
judgment oppofe infinite wifdom? Shall the lip of (a poor) fallible 
man, be fet againft the lip of Eternal Truth? Woe to him, that 
{triveth with his Maker!!! Bow, then, in humble fubmifiion be- 
fore him, who is God over all, acknowledge your, error, and fay 


. wa 
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with 


* See Rev. vol, Ixxxi. p. 469. 
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with the royal penitent, ‘* Forgive thou the iniquity of my fin.” 
Again, in page 18. ‘ It is the general chara@eriltic of Chriftians, 
that they call on the Lord Jefus, or praytohim. And I would with 
you to remember, Sir, that only fuch who call on the name of the 
Lord can or thal] be faved; Aédts, ti. 21. Rom. x. 13. Many that 
neglect or refufe to call on his name in time, are reprefented in 
death and judgment as faying, “ Lord, Lord, open unto us:” when 
the anfwer will be, ‘* Depart from me, ye curfed, into everlafting 
burnings, prepared for the devil and his angels ;” and, in page 
33. we read: ‘ An indefatigable, yea, the molt celebrated cham- 
pion of Socinianifm in this day, Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. could 
give you a little hittory or narrative of this retrograde motion in 
apoftatizing from truth, and embracing error: how a Calviniftic 
Trinitarian goes to Arianifm, and fo on to Socinianifm. He might 
add, in the way to Mahometifm, and theo to Deifm, and one ftep 
more, and then, with David Hume of famous memory, doubt all 
things, and dwindle into practical Atheifm. To which I muft add, 
that there is but the final ftep, and that is to the pit of darknefs : 
where ‘ all things rife in proof,’”? and man no longer doubts: for 
none in hell doubt the exiftence of Chrift as God, becaufe they 
feel the power of his wrath.’ 

In the prefent enlightened age, when not only Proteftants, but 
numbers of Catholigthemfelves, (who, by too fevere a fentence, 
perhaps, have been pronounced to be, in a more peculiar manner, 
advocates for bigotry and intolerance,) are beginning to fee and 
allow, that, in a future ftate, men will be judged by the command- 
ments, and not by the creed, to tran{cribe fuch narrow and illi- 
beral fentiments as the above, will, we apprehend, be fofficient ta 
expofe them to the juft cenfure of every rational Chriftian. Pear 


Art. 63. 4 Review of the Debate now in agitation among the 
Baptifis in the wer of England, on the Subje& of unfcriptural 
Prayers and Doxologies. By a Friend to all Parties. 12mo. 

p.16. 3d. Johnfon. 1789. 
bes would it be for the public, as well as for Reviewers, if all 
writers in controverfial divinity would ftudy drevity as much as 
thofe gentlemen have done, who have engaged in the above debate, 

This laft piece (and we hope it will prove the laft) is, in this refpect, 

the beft. The author has faid more in 16 pages, than either of the 

contending parties had done; and has fo clearly ftated what was, 
or ought to have been, the matter of inquiry, that we apprehend 
few impartial perfons will be at a lofs to decide where the truth lies. 

The queftion is not, as he juflly obferves, whether we are confined 

to the ule of the words of Scripture only, in doxologies, any more 

than in other parts of prayer (which Mr. Evans ftrongly denies, 
and which Mr. David can f{carcely be underftood to affirm), but 
whether the doxologies which the Calvinifts commonly ufe, and 
even make effential to Chriftian worfhip, have any fcriptural war- 
rant. * Do any of the doxologies he (Mr. Evans) has produced 
afcribe glory to the Ffoly Ghoft? Do any of them afcribe equal 
» glory to the Son as to the Father? Jf not, thoie of the Calvinitts 
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are left without fupport from this.quarter.’ It is not fufficient to 
argue with Mr. Evans, ‘* We think the Scriptures teach our no- 
tions of the ‘Trinity, and therefore warrant our Trinitarian dox- 
ologies;” for this would be to charge the facred writers with a de- 
fe&t and an inconfiftency. It is more juft to argue from their omif- 
fion of Trinitarian doxologies, that they had no idea of the modern 


dottrine of the Trinity. Palm. 


Art. 64. An Expofition, critical, do@rinal, and praGical, of the 
Affembly’s Shorter Catechifm ; delivered in a Series of Sabbath 
Evening Lectures. By Michael Arthur, Minifter of the Gofpel, 
Edinburgh. In Three Volumes. Vol.I. 8vo. pp. 512. §s. 
Edinburgh, printed; London, Buckland, &c. 


The following fubjeéts are treated in this volume: Man’s chief 


End.—The facred Scriptures. —Faith and Pra@ice.—God’s Being and 
Perfetions.—The Onene/s of God.—The facred Trinity. —The Divine 


Decrees. —The Execution of the Decrees.—Creation.—T he Creation of 


Man.— Providence. —The Covenant of Works. —The Fall of Man.— 
Sin.—Man's firft Sin. ~The Extent of the Fall.—Sin and Mifery con- 
nelted.—The Sinfulne/s of the fallen State.—The Mifery of the fallen 
State. —The Covenant of Grace.—Fefus Chrift the only Redeemer. 

In the difcuffion of thefe points, many fenfible and ferious reflec- 
tions are interfperfed; and there are fome high Calviniltic Aights, 
which foar infinitely above our comprehenfion. We cannot fee the 
necefiity, nor the advantage, of troubling young minds with religious 
coatroverly ; and with refpeét to this catechifm (if we have been 
rightly informed), the divines aflembled for compiling it, differed 
widely in their featiments about it, fo that the publication of it was 
carried by a very fmall majority. It is fhocking to think how 
many idolize this catechifm, making it the ftandard of their faith, 
and trying the Scriptures at the bar of this compofition; by which 
means they are led into fatal errors, with refpect to the dottrines of 
eriginal fin, predeftination, ele@ion, and reprobation, as there laid 
down. We were therefore much pleafed with this author’s liberality 
of fentiment, in regard to thofe who differ from him. 

In the introdution, page 5. he makes the following declaration : 
* Our fentiments, methodifed and digefted in their natural order, 
we publifh to the world. We are not afhamed, or afraid, to avow 
them as the truths of God. We publifh them in this con- 
neCled view, that others may know, and if they approve, adopt 
them. We do notimpofethem upon others. We do not with, far 
lefs compel, any to profefs them on our authority. Implicit faith 
in religion, is as unmanly as wnfcriptural. Infallibility we are far 
from attributing to our flandards. We have endeavoured, with 
impartiality and candour, to fearch the Scriptures, and they contain 
the refult of the fcrutiny. They exhibit to the world the views 
we have obtained, and in conformity to which we are refolved to 
aft. And we pray God, that if in any thing we be mifinformed, 
he may rectify our miftake. Our creeds, confeflions, and catechifms, 
we do not defire, we would not allow any to fubfcribe, except they, 


for themfelves, have examined and tried them by the infallible teft 
of 
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of the furer Word of Prophecy. Thus we wifh them to adopt our 
fentiments, mot as ours, or as the words of any man or church, but 


as the word of the living God.” Byrogd. 


Art. 65. Who fares bef? ? the Chriffian, or the Man of the World? 
or the Advantages of a Life of real Piety to a Life of fathionable 
Diffipation. By a Marine Officer. 8vo. pp. 62. Is. Ma- 
thews. 1789. 
¢ Pray, my good Sir,’ fays Horatio, one of the interlocutors in 

this dialogue, to his friend Eugenio*, ‘ does not all this {nrel} 

very ftrong indeed of rank enthufiafm?’ — His friend Eugenio could 
not have anfwered the queftion more properly, than by the fimple 

affirmative, Yes. E, 


Art. 66. The Chriftian Officer’s Panoply: containing Arguments 
in favour of a Divine Revelation. By a Marine Officer. With 
a Recommendation ia favour of the Work, by Sir Richard Hill, 
Bart. 12mo. pp.232. 2s. 6d. fewed. _Mathews. 1789. 
Some of the principal arguments in favour of revelation, are here 
clearly ftated, in the eafy form of dialogue. The work may be of 
ufe to thofe who are accuftomed to ridicule religion, without under- 
ftanding it—provided only that they can be engaged to read it. 
However, we cannot but remark, that there is a manifeft incon- 


fiftency, to fay nothing of ingratitude, after having employed Rea- 


fon in eftablifhing and defending revelation, in diimiffing her with 
contempt, as a blind guide. See page 148. We muft think, too, 
that the author’s arguments receive little reinforcement from fuch 
fa&ts as the converfion of Colonel Gardiner, or from what he calls 
the effectual teaching of the Spirit: for unlefs this change be 
preceded by a rational conviction of the grounds of religion, it can 


‘only be afcribed to enthufiafm : but we muft not attempt to reafon 


with a writer, who renounces reafon, as a blind guide. 1 


Art 67. Examination of a Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, London, before the Right Hon. thé Lord Mayor, the 
Judges, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, May 25, 1788, being the firlt 
Sunday in Trinity Term. By the Reverend Richard Harrifon, 
Chaplain to his Lordfhip. 8vo. pp. 55. "15. 6d. Johnfon. 
?789 : 

In atcempting the fublime, popular preachers are apt to foar to 
the fuper-fublime; and, in their zeal for the eftabjithed faith, to 
ufe expreffions which orthodoxy and charity difallow. This has 
been the cafe wich Mr. Harrifon. His fermon at St. Paul’s on 
1 Tim. iii. 16. was too declamatory for the fubje@t; and too illi- 
beral to be relifhed in an age of free inquiry. In thefe refpedts, 
he laid himfe!f open to critical animadverfion; and his examiner, 
who feems to be a veteran of the Socinian /guad, has not {pared 
the rod on the occafion. He has followed Mr. H. through the 
whole of his argument; and though we cannot affent to all his ex- 
planations, he has clearly fhewn Mr. H. in feveral places, to be a 
weak and fuperficial reafoner. Mr. H. may be taught, by this 





* Page 19. ° . ‘ 
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examination, to make a more critical appeal to the New Teftament 
in fopport of his opinions. We expect only from illiterate lay- 
preachers, loofe quotations from the Scriptures; and appeals to 





tranflations, regardleis of the fenfe of the originals. Moo-y, 


Art. 68. The Sourneyings of the I/raelites improved, or an Attempt 
‘go fpiritualize that important Subject; fhewing the Correfponden- 
cy there is between the Experience of a true Believer in Chrif, 
and the Travels of that favoured People. To which is added, 
ractical and experimental Remarks from Jacob’s Vifion of the 
Ladder. 8vo. pp.66. 1s. Buckland. 
- When we firit took up this pamphlet, we thought of our old 
friend John Bunyan, with whofe Pilgrim we travelled fo pleafantly 
in the days of our childhood: but we foon difcovered that it was 
not to this honeft man that the old tinker left his budget. E. 


Art. 69. Theofophical Effays: or, the Wifdom and Goodnefs of 
God, feen and read in the Procefs and Operations of Vegetative 
Nature. By Samuel Saunders. i2mo. pp. iol. is. fewed, 
Dilly. 1789. 

Another ipecimen off the art of fpiritualizing, much more fuc- 
cefsful than the former. The author has fubjoined the penitential 
will of G. Pfalmanazar, as a proof of the little value of learning 
without grace. This is, we believe, the firft attempt at {piritu- 
alizing a will. : 
Att. 70. An Exhortation to all Chriftian People to refrain from 

Trinitarian Worfhip. Second Edition. 1zmo. pp. 46. 4d. 

Taunton, printed; London, fold by Johnfon. 1789. 

This traé&t is re-publifhed * with corrections and additions. The 
writer very earneftly perfuades thofe whom he immediately addreffes, 
to alter their conduct. We find, by an advertifement prefixed, 
that great ufe is here made of a tract entitled, * A free and ferious 
Addrefs to the Chriftian Laity, efpecially thofe, who, being of Uni- 
tarian Sentiments, conform to Trinitarian Worfhip.’? This pamphlet 
is faid to be afcribed to Mr. Toulmin of Taunton. The reader 
will find an account of it in the Review for February 1782, vol. Ixvi. 
p-10z. It has there received a candid and favourable notice; and 
as the work before us is a kind of abridgment of the other, the 
remarks there offered will apply to both. Hi 


Art. 71. Sermons on different Subje@s, left for Publication by John 
Taylor, LL. D. late Prebendary of Weftminfter, Reétor of Bof- 
worth, Leiceiterfhire, and Minifter of St. Margaret’s, Weit- 
minfter. Vol. ll. Publifhed by the Rev, Samuel Hayes, A. M, 
late Senior Uther of Weftminiter School. ‘To which is added, 
A Sermon written by Samuel Johnfon, LL.D. for the Funeral 
of his Wife. 8vo. pp. 239. 58. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 
This volume of fermons, like a former under the fame title, is 

commonly: underftood to have been written by Dr. Johnfon, and is 





—— 


* We never faw the firf edition; which, probably, was not ad- 
wentixed. 
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not unworthy of his pen. If the difcourfes are not in his beft mans 
ner, they partake, in fome meafure, of that energy of thought, 
and of that ftrength of language, which diftinguith. his writings, 
Notwithftancing any exceptions which might be made againit fome 
of the political and theological tenets advanced in them, they may 
be joftly confidered as a valuable addition to the public ftock of 


fermons. ; é 


Art. 72. Sacred Literature: Shewing the Holy Scriptures to be fu- 
perior to the moft celebrated Writings of Antiquity ; by the Tef- 
timony of above five hundred Witneffes, and alfo by a Compari- 
fon of their feveral Kinds of Compofition. In Twelve Books, 
To which are added, Epiftles and Extraéts from fome of the 

» moft early of the Chriftian Fathers. The whole intended not 
only to recommend the Bible as {vperior to all other Books, but 
as a moral and theological Repofitory for Chriftians of every 

Rank and Degree. By the Rev. David Simpfon, M. A. 8vo, 

4 Vols. about 600 Pages in each Vol. 1]. 4s. Boards. Printed 

at Birmingham ; and fold in London by Dilly, &c. 

This voluminous compilation confifts of a vaft variety of quota- 
tions from authors of al] defcriptions, who have written encomiums 
on the holy fcriptures, eftablifhed their divine authority, illuftrated 
their beauties, or given directions for reading them; together with 
numerous extracts from the bible, and from tranflations of the 
writings of the ancients. Books, which fcarcely ever met in the 
fame library, have been ranfacked to make up a heterogeneous 
ma{s of reading ; and we have been not a little amufed to obfervé 
Dr. Prieftley and John Wefley, Montefquieu and Dr, Gill, and 
other names equally diffimilar, paired together in this motley 
group of authors. The collection has, indeed, the merit of being 
large, and, in quantity of letter-prefs, moderately cheap: but 
the public are to be informed, that 800 pages, one third part of the 
whole work, are mere tranfcripts from the books of {cripture, ei- 
ther canonical or apocryphal; that, of the remaining 1600 pages, 
100 are copied from a xew work, Dr. Gregory’s Tranflation of 
Lowth De Sacra Poef, 52 from Dr. Harwood’s Introduéion to the 
New Teitament, and 45 from Dr. Horne’s Letters on Infidelity ; 
and that many other very Jarge extracts are made from modern books 
which are in every perfon’s ake fuch as, Bifhop Watfon’s Apo- 
logy, Mifs Carter’s Epictetus, Melmoth’s Tranflations of Pliny’s 
and Cicero’s Epiftles, the Spectator, and other periodical pa- 

ers. The learned, who may chance to turn over thefe volumes, 

will be furprized to meet with Virgil’s account of Purgatory, and 
of the punifhments of the damned. 

With refpe& to the merit of the compiler, it may, unqueftion- 
ably, be comprized in two words ;— indefatigable indufiry. ¥F. 





Art..73: Twenty-eight Mifcellaneous Sermons. By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. 8vo. 390 Pages. 5s. Boards. 
Marray. 
Since it became unfafhionable for preachers to fatigue their au- 


diences with difcourfes of more than a quarter of an houz’s duration, 
at 
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it has alfo been fafhionable, in fermons, to fkim over the furface of 
fabjeéts, and vibrate gently about the fancy of the hearer, without 
attempting any thing that has the appearance of accurate inveltiga- 
tion, or powerful eloquence. The confequence has been unavoid- 
able: for it would require uncommon talents, in fo fhort a portion 
of time, to convey much inftruction, or to make any confiderable 
impreffion. 

The writer of thefe difcourfes has, perhaps, done as much as 
was to be. expected within the narrow limits to which he con- 
fined himfelf. He has touched agreeably on various important to- 
pics; he has many lively remarks, and fenfible obfervations ; he 
has given feveral pleafing fketches of manners; and he has made 
fome efforts at animated defcription and addrefs. He could have 
done more but this was not permitted by that Procruffifing ty- 
rant, Fafhibn. His fifteen minutes are expired, and he muft con- 
clude. It was not thus that our Barrows and ‘Tillotfons, our 
Clarkes and Seckers, inftracted and exhorted the people. 


Art. 74. An Apology for profeffing the Religion of Nature, in the 
Eighteenth Century of the Chriftian Ara ; addreffed to the Right 
Reverend Dr. Watfon, Lord Bifhop of Landaff. 12mo. pp. 203. 
3s. fewed. Ridgway. 1789. 

This publication is not fo direétly an attack on revelation, as on 
natural religion, and the doétrine of a future ftate. Difmiffing, 
without examination, the evidence for the divine authority of 
Chriftianity, the author maintains (what many of the advocates 
for revelation have, perhaps injudicioufly, conceded to their oppo- 
nents) the infufficiency of the metaphyfical and moral arguments, 
by which the doétrine of the immortality of the foul is defended. 
Not fatisfied with this, he proceeds to advance the extravagant and 
abfurd pofition, that the belief of a future ftate is injurious to the 
peace of individuals, and to the profperity of fociety. We call it 
extravagant, becaufe it contradidts the general fenfe of mankind in 
all ages; and we call it abfurd, becaufe the writer argues againft 
the doctrine itfelf, from the manner in which it has been mifap- 
prehended and abufed by fome who have embraced it ;—a mode of 
reafoning, by which the moft valuable endowments of nature 
might be proved to have been inflicted on mankind by a malignant 
principle. The liturgys at the end of this piece, is, furely, not 
intended as a ferious fotm of devotion, but rather, in our appre- 
henfion, as a burlefque on liturgies. The author feems to poffefs 
abilities, which, no doubt, might be applied to purpofes more ufe- 


ful to fociety. ix , 


Art. 75. Remarks on a Letter addrefed to the Minifters of the Ortho- 
. ox or Calviniftic Baptifts, particularly thofe of the Wetftern Af- 
fociation. In a Letter to a Friend. By a Member of the Weftern 

Affociation. 12mo. 40 Pages. 6d. Johnfon. 

The intention of this publication is, to vindicate the practice of 
the Calviniftic Baptifts, in making ufe of unfcriptural doxologies 
in their prayers. The pamphlet is written in reply to a letter 
_ REY. MARCH, 1790. BB on 
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on this fubjeét, which lately paffed under our notice, and oF 
which—(attending to the general fpirit of the piece, without ad 
verting to a particular expreffion which has, we acknowlege, given 
the gentlemen to whom it was addrefled juft ground of offence—) 
we fpoke as liberal and candid. ‘The author of this letter has, 
however, amply retaliated on his opponent, by charging him 
with a want of honefty, in indire€tly attempting to undermine the 
doétrine of the Atonement, while he dares not, like Dr, Prieftley, ' 
come forth againft it exprefsly and avowedly. Neither the difput- 
ants themfelves, nor the caufe of truth, would fuffer any difcredit 


by dropping this difpute. EB. 
Art. 76. A mew Tranflation of thofe Parts only of the New Tefta- 


ment, which are wrongly tranflated in our common Verfion, 

By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 8vo. pp. 141. 28. Od. Deighton, 

1739. 

i corrections of the common verfion of the New Tefta- 
ment, are here offered to the public, by a writer, whofe former 
critical works have proved him to be pofleffed of that folid learn. 
ing, and thorough acquaintance with the original fcriptures, which 
are unqueftionably the firft requifites for an undertaking of this 
kind. ‘The biblical critic will find, among thefe corrections, many 
bold deviations from the ordinary rendering ; the reafons for which, 
though not here fuggefted, will readily occur, on examining the 
original text. If, in fome inftances, the alteration fhould appear 
fanciful, or the Englifh, through too firi an adherence to the ori- 
ginal idiom, fhould be thought harfh, thefe defects will be amply 
compenfated by a great abundance of alterations, which are the 
evident refult of folid judgment and accurate criticifm. 

As the abriged method, which the author has adopted, would 
render any detached extracts of little ufe or entertainment to out 
readers, we muft content ourfelves with this general account of the 
work ; and the rather, as it is probable that few perfons who are 
engaged in biblical ftudies will chufe to be without a publication,. 
which, at fo eafy an expence, will facilitate their inquiries. Fora 
vindication of thefe corrections, Mr. Wakefield refers, in part, to 
his former publications, and, in part, to a work which he intends 
for the prefs, entitled, ‘ Mifcellaneous Criticifms on the Old and 


New Teftament.’ BE. 


Art. 77. Apoftolic Conceptions of God: being the Second Part of an 
antecedent Publication * ; and is more e(pecially addreffed to the 
Favourers of the Arian and Socinian Perfuafions. 8vo. pp. 160. 
2s. fewed. Herdsfield. 1789. 

The reader will perceive, from the title of this work, that the 
writer’s ‘conceptions’ are not perfectly clear: but he will be ftill 
more convinced of this circumftance, if he will take the trouble to 
lock into the book itfelf. After feveral unfuccefsful efforts to con- 
ceive the author’s drift, we are obliged to defift from the hopelefs at- 








* See Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p. 507, 
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“tempt, and to lay before our readers, by way of apology for the 
dulnefs of our apprehenfion, the following extract: 

« If Jeve be 2 Duality diftinguifhable into Jeve of Holts and Jeve 
Adni, and alfo this fame Duality who is the Jeve in the Old Tef- 
rament be Jefus Chrift in the New Teftament, and which Jefus 
Chrift confifts of the Logos and his Spirit; what more powerful a 

roof can we require that the Jeve Adni mutft be the Logos, and 
that the Jeve of Hofts muft be the Spirit of the Logos thus to mor- 
tal eye infufferable, and thefe together the one Son of the Holy 

ather ?. 
: ‘ It is an article effential to the Chriftian faith and to be denied 
by no one, that Jefus Chrift is Jeve, and alfo that the Spirit of Je- 
{us Chrift is the divine Spirit; and fince the Spirit of Jeve mutt be 
the Spirit of Jefus, they the Aleim can be no other than one and 
the fame Son of God: that is, Jeve Adni in his Spirit (Jeve of 
Hofts) muft be Jefus Chrift the Son of God; and Jefus Chriit the 
Son of God muft be Jeve Adni in his Spirit Jeve of Holts.’ E. 











































SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 78. On the Confideration due to the Clergy from their Im- 
portance in Society. reached at the Anniveriary Meeting of 
the Sons of the Clergy, of Pembrokefhire, June 30, 1789, in 
the Parifh Church of St. Mary, Haverford-Weft. By Charles 
Symmons, B. D. Rector of Narberth. 4to. 1s. Williams. 
This difcourfe is not fuch an argumentative difcuffion of the fub- 

jet on which it treats, as might, perhaps, have been expected by 

a learned audience. The writer, taking up the common idea, 

that civil fociety refembles the human body, obferves that the prieft- 

hood may not unaptly be called the eye, or the heart; ‘ it imparts 
the light of heaven; and impelling through the whole frame the 
circulation of morality, it fupports that life which alone can enjoy 
the earth.? Even in the middle ages, the clergy, ‘ contrafted with 
their contemporaries, the turbulent and licentious baron, the brutal 
and flavifh vaffal,—muft be acknowledged to have maintained their 
moral pre-eminence, and with it their ufefulnefs to the community.’ 

After the Reformation, the writings of the Englith clergy—* not 

loitering in the idlenefs of controverfy, or playing in the wanton- 

nefs of {peculation, brought down religion to man:—In the great 
political queftions, which engaged and convulfed the ftate, its 
adoption of party was juft, generous, and patriotic.’ 

From thefe {pecimens, our readers will conclude, and not alto- 

gether unjuftly, that this difcourfe abounds in bold and animated 
declamation. B. 


Art. 79. The Negle& of a known Duty is Sin. Preached before the 
Univerfity of Cambridge, Jan. 31, 1790. By P. Peckard, D. D. 
eee of Magdalen College. 8vo. pp.33. 6d. Payne and 

on. 

The maxim that ftands as the title of this Difcourfe, taken from 
ames, iv. 17. is direéted by Dr. P. againft the Slave-trade, which 
pronounces to be ‘ the moft horrible of all iniquities ; in effect, 
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crucifying the Son of God afrefh, and putting him to an open 
fhame.’ Dr. P. writes like a man warmed with Chriftian bene- 
volence: but he is fometimes too violent and declamatory ; and we 
hope he has rather exceeded the bounds of truth, in afferting, that 
* the topics of religion, juftice, and humanity, are nothing better 
than fubjects of derifion to mercantile men, and worldly politicians.’ 
28.) 

Pe have many in the fenate, who look with pity to the poor 
Africans, and wifh to extend their humanity toward them: but the 
fyftem of flavery is fo ancient and complicated, that it is more eafy 
to declaim on it in ftrong general terms, than to fuggeft the mott 
proper fteps to be purfued in order to extirpate it. ‘The abolition of 
the flave-trade is a meafure dictated by humanity: but prucence 
(though according to Dr. P. fhe be only rhe counterfeit of virtue, 
p- 18.) moft direét how it is to be carried into effect. Moo-y. 


Art. 80. On the Progre/s of divine Revelation. Preached April 13 
17883. 4to. 1s. pp.15. York printed, and fold by Cadell, we 
London. 1789. 

The preacher takes a very general, and rather flight view of his 
fubject. What he has obferved, however, is neatly and correétly 
exprefled.—It is not faid where this difcourfe was preached, nor by 
whom: but the following information is conyeyed to us in a fhort 
advertifement ; viz. * The following fermon was delivered to a nu- 
merous and refpectable audience ; but has fince been a little com- 
prefled. The public, to whofe candour it is now fubmitted, will 
not feel themfelves interefted in the reafon of its publication. *—The 
text is Matt. v. 17. 3. 


Art. 81. Preached for the Benefit of the Charity-fchool inftituted 
at Upton-upon-Severn, in the Year 1787. By the Rev. Richard 
Sandilands, LL.B. 8vo. pp. 20. 1s. Cadell. 1789. 
That our readers may be fenfible of this author’s folicitude to 

promote this charity, we fhall lay before them his addrefs to the 
governors of it. * Gentlemen, As I have been always truly an- 
xious for the fuccefs of the fchool inftituted and fupported by your 
bounty, I beg leave to defire your acceptance of the printed copies 
of the fermon I had the honour to preach before you for its benefit. 
Should any advantage accrue therefrom, your diferetion will be the 
beft guide in its application. And may God’s blefling accompany 
your endeavours in promoting an inftitution, for the advancement 
of which I rejoice to have been even in the fmalleft degree inftru- 
mental, and for the furtherance of which I fhall be ever zealoufly 
folicitous.’ 


The fermon is fenfible and pathetic. By. 


Art. 82. Preached at the Cpening of the Independant Chapel in 

i October 4, 1789. By the Rev. William Jay. 8vo. pp. 39- 

Dilly. 

A very liberal and pathetic difcourfe. As a proof of the 
juftice of this praife, we lay before our readers the following ex- 
tract: * We by no means confine the Lord and his work to -s 
houle, 
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houfe, or fuppofe the place has any holinefs in it, any more than 
as it is dedicated to God, and appropriated to his fervice. It is not 
built in oppofition to our fellow Chritlians of different perfuafions, 
but to promote the common interetts of Chriltianity.’— May fuch 
fentiments as thefe univerfally prevail ! Br 


Art. $3. Preached in the Chapel of the Afylum for Female Or- 
phans, Sunday, Oétober 25, 1789; being the Anniverfary of 
his Majefty’s Acceflion to the Throne. By the Rev. Septimus 
Hodfon, M. B. 8vo. pp. 24. 138. Cadell. 

This is an ingenious difcourie, fuitable to the occafion. It is 
concluded with a juft character of his Majefty, with thanks to Hea- 
yen for the reftoration of his health, and the warmeft w:fhes for its 
continuance. The Queen, likewife, has a due fhare in thefe good 


wifhes. De 


Art. 84. Preached in St. Peter’s Church, Colchefter, June 30, 
1789, for the Benefit of the Sunday Schools eftablithed in that 
Town. By Yorick Smythies, M. A. Publifhed for the Benefit 
of the faid Charity. 8vo. pp. 20. 1s. Robinfons. 

Mr. S. is a warm and ftrenuous advocate for Sunday {fchools. 
He informs us, that there are 600 children in the {chools at Col- 
chefter. He expreffes his aftonifhment at the progrefs already made 
in their reading, morals, and manners; and on thefe accounts, he 
earneftly entreats all who are concerned in the dircétion of this in- 
ftitution, to perfevere with the utmoft affiduity. D° 


Art. 85. The Englifo Revolution vindicated from the Mifreprefenta- 
tion of the Adberents of the Houfe of Stuart. Preached at Cook- 
ham, in the Diocefe of Sarum. By George Berkely, LL.D. 
Prebendary of Canterbury, Chancellor of Brecknock, Reétor of 
St. Clement’s Danes, and Vicar of Cookham. 4to. pp. 31. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 1789. 

We entered on the peruial of this difcourfe with fome predilec- 
tion in favour of its author. We thought we were converfing, 
agreeably and ufefully, with a friend to truth and candour:— 
Sorry we are to fay, that, as we proceeded, we found any caufe for 
an abatement of this good opinion. We foon perceived, that, 
though we were introduced to an able writer, this produétion of his 
pen muft be confidered as an heterogeneous mafs, in which liberty 
and oppreffion, bigotry and liberality, are indeed ftrangely inter- 
mingled. 

Dr. Berkely’s fermon was preached in O&ober laft, on the anni- 
verfary of his Majeity’s acceffion; and, as it is profefledly in fa- 
_ Your of that period of our hiftory to which Englifhmen are fo much 
indebted, (the Revolution), we naturally expected a rational and 
manly defence of the civil and religious freedom for which that era 
Is juftly celebrated. Very fuitable to this purpofe, and worthy of a 
man, a Briton, and a Chriftian, is the encomium paffed on thofe, 
who, in former times, aflerted the rights and liberties of the fubje& ; 
who paved the way for, and gradually effected, the event by which 
thofe rights were more firmly and conttitutionally fecured.—* Thefe 
men 
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men (fays our author) are elevated above all praife—but they 
will be remembered with gratitude to the Pateit poiterity.” Afier 
fuch a declaration, and feveral correfponding remarks, we fhould 
not have expected thofe reflections of a different kind, which are to 
be met with in this political ferthon. 

Two confiderations are very fuitably propofed as topics of joy ; 
viz. * the unfeigned allegiance which is now paid to the king b 
fubjects of every defcription,—and the re-eltablifhment of the King’s 
health, and of the government of the kingdom.’ Under the fir of 
thefe heads, Dr. Berkely takes a particular notice of the Scotch 
Epifcopalians ; and here we may juft remark, that the reader might 
be almoft led to conclude, that the majority of our Scottith brethren 
were of this number. We join with him, however, in the fati{- 
faction which he expreffes, on obferving that this party of Diffent- 
ers in North Britain have found a more moderate line of condv& 

urfued with refpect to them than formerly ; heartily withing for 
them, and all others, that liberty and tranquillity, to which, un- 
der every form of government, inoffenfive and peaceable fubjeéts 
are certainly entitled: but for what reafon could this profefed 
Revotvutionist attack, with fo much feverity, a numerous body 
of our countrymen, and fellow-proteltants, who have peculiarly 
diitinguifhed themfelves as friends to the Revolution; and plead, as 
he does, with bitternefs, againft the removal of that 7¢#, by which 
they deem themfelves unreafonably oppreffed ? 

The Doétor, however, allows that the Diffenters of the prefent 
day are more enlightened and lefs /avage than their anceftors. 

After this effort of candour and benevolence, we need only to 
add, that there are other paflages of a like laudable kind. Our 
Fimits will not admit of entering into the argument. We mut 
therefore only exprefs our concern to fee a Chriftian minifter allow 
himfelf publicly to utter /uch fentiments; for which, indeed, we 
are at a lofs to account, in a man of fenfe and reafon—-fetting 
P1eTY out of the queftion. 

Thefe few flight ftritures have been forced from us merely by 
that regard which every man owes to truth and liberty. In fome 
parts of the pamphlet, we well accord with the Doétor ; and parti- 
cularly when he admonifhes us to fafhion ourfelves according to 
the laws of religion and virtue, without which all other reforma- 
tions will be labour in vain. Then, and then only, he adds, may 
we and our King joy in the frrengih of the Lord, and greatly rejoice 
iu his falvation ; tur then, and only then, will the Lord continue to 

give us our heart's defire, and will not withhold from us the requett. 
of our lips, Pfalm xxi. 1, 2. which isthe text ofthe fermon. $fj, 


Art. 86. Addreffed to the Poor, but more particularly to the 
Parents of the Children belonging to the Sunday Schools, 
Hackney. By S. Palmer. izmo. pp.27. 4d. Buckland. 
1790. 

A fenfible difcourfe, well fuited to the perfons for whom it was 
immediately defigned ; while it may, at the fame time, be read or 
heard to advantage by any others. The refpeGable author very 
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properly fuppofes, that ‘ the plainnefs of it will not be thought to 
need an apology.” Ri. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 

*.* The firft part of the communication figned ‘ Leor,’ relates 
to a matter concerning which our deliberations are not concluded, 
The writer will know the refule in due time. With refpect to the 
remainder of the letter, we have only to fay that, for various rea- 
fons, the plan is impracticable, 








*4* The idea fuggefted by * A Confetioner,’ has been before 
fubmitted to us: but, on confideration, the adoption of it does not 


appear expedient. 





+t+ A. B.’s remarks on the controverfy between the Unitarians 
and the Athanafians are very fatisfactory to us: but we are deter- 
red from inferting them, by the fear of opening a door of contro- 
verfy which we might find it difficult to fhut. We are obliged to 
A. B. for his information of the overfight which he has pointed out : 
he will fee it noticed in the errata. 








+*+ At the requeft of « A Friend to Truth,’ we have re-confi- 
dered the paflage quoted by Mr. Lofft, from 2 Kings, iv. 37. (Rev. 
Jan. p. 87.), defcribing the behaviour of the Shunamite to Zilia: 
but we cannot accede ‘to the idea, that the words spocexvonzey txt 
cmv yw relate an act feparate or diftinct from that defcribed in the 
foregoing Claufe, xas frecev igi Te 3ddac avila; nor that the verb weer 
exwcey has not the prophet for its objeé&t, but probably relates to 
the worfhip paid by the Shunamite to the Deity ; becaufe, infead 
of the ara being repeated, the words éz} 7 yxy are fubjoined. If 
our correfpondent adverts to the idiom of the Hebrew language, 
and to the mode of the writers of the O. T. in exprefling the fame 
thought by parallel and fynonymous expreflions, we think he will . 
be inclined to believe that the whole paflage does refer to the pro- 
phet; and that it fignifies, to exprefs it in a more modern ityle, 
“ that fhe fell at his feet, proftrating herfelf even to the earth.” 

An inftance of this parallelifm in writing occurs in Ifaiah, xxvi. 5. 

He layeth it low to the ground, 

He bringeth it to the duff. 
Here duff and ground have the fame meaning; and we conceive 
that fri ve: ride: and éxi rH yn, in the paflage under confideration, 
ftandin a fimilar predicament. 

We are obliged to this Correfpondent for the following P. S. 

* I take this occafion to tell you a curious fact, probably un- 
known to you; that the ** Pra@ical Effay on the Revelations,’’ ob- 
“29 by you, fome months ago, to be written in a manly and ju- 

icious manner, was the performance of a Lady. ‘NM 00-y. 








§$t§ The communications of * Clericus’ are inadmifible. We ne- 


Ver infert critiques from unknown pens. 
St We 
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tSt We are forry that a great prefs of temporary and other bofi- 
nefs prevents our complying with the requeft of our Reverend Cor. 
refpondent C. S. We are obliged to him for his good opinion ; 
and we {hall endeavour to merit its continuation. 

§||} The ¢ complaint? of H. was totally beyond prevention. To 
his ‘ recommendations,’ we fhall attend, as far as lies in our power; 
particularly in giving a more extenfive account of law-books. 








\S!| We have frequently adverted to the objections made by 
G_ 3. but find that no human exertions can obviate them. To 
fome of his hints qe could make unarf{werable objections ; and to 
the reft, we need only obferve (though other reafons might be af. 
figned), that the execution of them would greatly extend our la- 
bour, which is already more than fufficient, and would occupy a 
large portion of time, of which we have already too little. 

Not referring particularly and only to G. S. we cannot now re. 
frain from faying, that we are, at length, nearly tired with fuch 
frequent hints, recommendations, and pieces of advice, as we receive 
from thofe of our readers who have more leifure, and lefs expe- 
rience, than ourfelves; and we cannot avoid recolleéting, and re- 
commending to their attentive perufal, the well-known and excel. 
lent fable of the old man, his fon, and the afs. 





§q§ W. N. relates a matter, in which we are forry that we can 
be of no fervice to him. 





tqt S. T. politely urges us to continue our remarks on Mr, 
Glaffe’s Greek verfion of Samfon Agoniftes: but various reafons 
will prevent our complying with this requeft. As to completing 


. and publifhing them in a feparate work, we can only fay, that no 


fuch intention exifts at prefent. 





+++ We cannot ufe the communication figned Egues, without 
knowing whence it comes: neither is the work fuch as to entitle it 
to notice in the M. R. 





ERRATA. 


*> In our Review for January, p.17. 1.10. from the bottom, 
read, one hundred and ten millions. 
In Review for February, 
Pageiso. line 13. for his, read the. 
164. — 4 from bot. for Ducros, read Quiros, 
167. — 22. for chef; read they. 
222. ——, for a we — aoa 
237- — 2. for prefcribe, read profcribe. 
In this aaied . : 
268. note §, read Caphefias. : 
25h pent, prerinniorea. 
yo ee 
284. O3-fer Lute al Jeverel 
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